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*'  Our  struggle  is  the  struggle  of  the  Universe  itself, 
and  the  very  Godhead  finds  fulfilment  in  our  upward 
strugghng  souls." 

F.  W.  H.  Myers,  in  Human  Personality, 


INTRODUCTION 


In  the  army,  as  in  all  spheres  of  human 
life,  it's  the  soul  that  counts.  No  man  or 
woman  who  spends  a  few  months  among  our 
troops  in  France  can  mistake  the  presence  of 
'*  soul  "  in  the  Hfe  of  the  ranks.  Numbers 
count,  munitions  are  essential ;  but  in  the 
long,  drawn-out  struggle  the  soul  of  the 
fighter,  his  power  of  perceiving  the  reason  of 
all  this,  which  justifies  him  in  the  part  he 
plays,  will  be  the  deciding  factor. 

In  the  most  unexpected  ways  one  ran 
across  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
direction  in  which  the  minds  of  our  fighters 
move.  I  dedicate  these  studies  to  those  who 
recognise  themselves  in  these  pages,  in  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  times  we  spent  together, 
and  in  the  hope  that  they  will  help  those  at 
home  to  realise  a  side  of  the  army  life  about 
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which  the  soldier  himself  is  slow  to  speak. 
In  Browning's  noble  words : 

**  See  this  soul  of  ours  !  .  .  . 
Oh,  not  alone  when  life  flows  still, 
Do  truth  and  power  emerge. 
But  also  when  strange  chance  ruffles  its  current 
In  unused  conjuncture  ; 

When  sickness  breaks  the  body — hunger,  watching. 
Excess,  or  languor — oftenest  death's  approach. 
Peril,  deep  joy,  or  woe." 

E.  G.  Miles. 

Liverpool. 

November,  1915. 
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*'  A  picket  frozen  on  duty, 

A  mother  starved  for  her  brood, 
Socrates  drinking  the  hemlock, 
And  Jesus  on  the  Rood. 
The  milUons  who  humble  and  nameless 
The  stern  straight  path  have  trod, 
Some  call  it  consecration, 
And  others  feel  it  is  God." 

Professor  Carruth. 
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THE  FRIEND  BEHIND  THE  SUNSET 

"  That's  a  sky  of  blazing  blood,  isn't  it  ?  '' 
**  *  The  heavens  declaring  His  handiwork/ 

you  parsons  call  it." 

The  speaker  was  standing  with  a  spotlessly 

white  enamelled  bucket  in  one  hand  and  a 

surgical  cloth  over  his  arm,   outside  one  of 

the  big  marquees  of  No.  X  General  Hospital. 
"  Whose    handiwork    did    you    say  ?  "    I 

replied. 

"  I  leave  the  pronouns  to  you,  Padre.'' 
For  some  minutes  our  eyes  wandered  across 

that  sky  line,  trembhng  at  the  touch  of  the 

westering  sun. 

''  Almost  worth  while  coming  out  for  that, 

don't  you  think,"  he  continued.     "  A  minute 
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of  it   compensates  for   a  dozen  shocks  and 
three  months'  bucket  carrying/' 

His  speech  gradually  broke  the  spell  cast 
on  our  minds  by  the  splendour  of  the  sunset 
as  it  robed  the  white  tents  in  crimson,  and 
the  pale  distance  of  the  hills  seemed  near  in 
the  clear  light  of  evening.  Around  us  on 
all  sides  were  the  sufferers — victims  of  blazing  j 
and  blood. 

'*  I  must  go  and  finish  up/'  said  the  orderly. 
"  Duty  first.  Fancy  this  after  four  years  at 
Cambridge  and  three  in  a  lawyer's  office  !  " 
he  exclaimed,  pointing  at  himself  and  includ- 
ing bucket  and  towel  in  the  sweep  of  his  hand. 

*'  The  only  disturbing  thought  in  my  mind 
is  that  I  do  it  better  and  enjoy  it  more  than 
anything  I  have  ever  tried  to  do.  No  pay- 
ment of  fees,  no  matriculation,  no  premium ; 
simply  enhsted  and  obeyed  orders,  and  when 
no  one  supervises  I  use  my  own  wits." 

He  talked  rapidly  as  one  accustomed  to 
talk  who  had  found  a  sympathetic  audience ; 
without  a  pause  he  rattled  on. 

'*  I  joined  because  I  ran  into  the  twin 
discoveries  of  modern  patriotism,  '  King  and 
Country.'     I  belonged  at  one  time  to  a  set 
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of  Fabians  who  made  a  vow  one  night  never 
to  sing  the  National  Anthem,  you  know  the 
sort  of  thing — Anti-war  because  war  was  a 
form  of  exploitation  of  the  poor  by  the  rich. 
Anti-Peace  because  the  peace  party  did  not 
wish  to  be  disturbed  in  their  dividends. 
Anti-King  because  the  King  was  an  anach- 
ronism in  an  age  of  democracy — Anti- 
Country  for  Nationalism  is  the  root  of  all 
evil,  and  Anti-God  because  such  a  thing  did 
not  exist.  Look  at  me  now,  Private  of 
R.A.M.C.,  No.  X  General  Hospital.  At  war, 
for  peace,  loyal  to  the  King,  serving  my 
country,  and  Fm  a  firm  believer,"  waving 
his  unoccupied  arm  to  the  wonderful  glory 
over  the  hills,  "  Fm  a  firm  behever  in  the 
Friend  behind  the  Sunset." 

*'  Good  business,"  I  replied,  wondering 
what  to  say  to  this  rising  legaHst  who  was 
no  longer  under  the  law  but  under  the  red 
cross. 

"  Are  you  doing  anything  for  half  an 
hour  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Nothing  exacting ;  I  wanted  to  walk 
round  No.  X  General." 

"  Well,  give  me  five  minutes  to  disinfect 
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and  I  am  off  duty  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  ;  I'll  take  you  round."  j 

Accepting  him  gladly  as  cicerone  I  willingly  1 
consented  to  wait.  He  offered  me  his  tobacco- 
pouch  and  then  disappeared,  and  I  took  out 
my  pipe  and  filled  it,  awaiting  his  return. 
I  was  about  to  light  it  when  a  blue-clad 
patient  lurched  along  the  side  of  the  big 
marquee,  and  in  a  quivering  voice  com- 
manded :  ^ 

''  Don't  do  it,  don't  do  it ;  it  is  permitted 
I  know,  but  don't  do  it."     Then  muttering,  | 
*'  Clouds   of   smoke,    clouds    of   smoke,"    he 
walked  away. 

I  put  down  the  pipe  at  once,  struck  by  the 
strange  request  of  the  sufferer.  He  spoke  in 
a  cultured  Canadian  accent,  but  with  a 
subdued  severity  in  his  voice  that  pulled  me 
up  and  made  me  feel  ashamed  of  the  liberty 
I  had  taken.  I  apologised  and  tried  to 
engage  him  in  conversation.  He  walked  on 
as  quickly  as  he  could  between  the  broad 
lines  of  the  crowded  hospitals,  then  turned 
round  swiftly,  took  out  a  large  handkerchief 
from  his  coat  pocket,  feverishly  tied  it  round 
his   mouth    and   suddenly   disappeared.     My 
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surprise  at  this  strange  conduct  was  disturbed 
by  a  voice  from  the  opening  of  the  tent 
behind  me,  ''  Now  I  am  free  for  a  while,  let 
us  go  round/' 

''  What  lovely  flowers  you  have  about  you 
here.'' 

'*  Yes,  aren't  they  ?  I'm  getting  quite 
keen  on  them.  It  is  strange  that  a  man  goes 
to  war  to  learn  the  beauty  of  flowers.  Before 
I  came  here  I  never  knew  the  difference 
between  geraniums  and  sweet-williams  ;  but 
before  autumn  I  shall  know  asters  from 
chrysanthemums.  You  learn  a  lot  about  your 
own  ignorance  in  a  place  like  this." 

He  was  on  the  point  of  lighting  a  cigarette, 
and  with  the  first  puff  of  smoke  the  incident 
of  the  strange  behaviour  of  the  young  Cana- 
dian came  back  to  me. 

*'  By  the  way,"  I  said,  ''  while  I  waited 
for  you  a  young  Canadian  came  up  and  begged 
of  me  not  to  smoke." 

"  Oh,  that's  cheek,  sheer  cheek;  everybody 
smokes  here." 

*'  But,"  I  answered,  ''  he  appealed  to  me 
in  a  tone  of  voice  that  I  could  not  refuse." 

''  Of  course  in  the  army  you  have  to  take 
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orders,  but  it  depends  on  who  gives  them, 
and  then,  when  they  are  given  to  you,  you 
can  do  what  you  hke  with  your  own,  pro- 
vided you  do  not  menace  the  hves  of  others/' 

*'  But  I  am  not  in  the  army,  yet  I  could 
not  resist  his  appeal/' 

''  What  sort  of  fellow  was  he  ?  " 

'*  A  young  Canadian,''  I  replied. 

Then  for  five  minutes  I  listened  to  a  story 
which  for  sheer  realism  and  grandeur  deserves 
to  be  enshrined  among  the  noblest  in  our 
language. 

'*  Oh,"  repHed  my  lawyer  orderly,  "  that's 
Walker  of  the  Princess  Pat's.  Fine  fellow, 
too,  or  was  ;  he  was  something  in  a  Canadian 
University  before  coming  out — gassed  at 
Hill  60,  and  likely  to  suffer  from  the  effects 
for  a  long  time.  Whenever  he  sees  clouds 
gathering,  it's  gas  ;  whenever  he  sees  tobacco 
smoke,  it's  gas,  so  he  sucks  at  an  unlit  pipe 
and  none  of  the  other  men  in  his  tent  ever 
smoke  when  he  is  about ;  that  incinerator 
over  there  worried  him  frightfully,  until  we 
turned  his  bed  the  other  way. 

'*  The  Canadians  were  out  in  the  open  and 
the  gas  passed  over  them  ;   but  the  situation 
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was  critical  and  an  attack  was  expected,  so 
the  Dorsets  were  sent  up  to  reinforce ;  they 
were  advancing  through  the  railway  cutting 
as  the  gas  approached,  when  the  draught  of 
the  cutting  sucked  the  hellish  mess  down 
on  them  in  its  most  concentrated  form. 
They  were  caught  unprepared,  and  the  whole 
battalion  was  poisoned  on  the  spot.  The 
Canadians  kept  up  a  great  fight,  expecting 
help  every  minute,  thinking  that  the  gas 
which  passed  over  them  would  not  interfere 
with  those  coming  up  behind ;  but  they 
were  outnumbered  and  were  literally  pushed 
back,  man  by  man,  until  near  the  cutting 
where  they  expected  to  find  cover.  When 
they  reached  it  the  place  was  filled  with  that 
ghastly  crowd  of  asphyxiated  reinforcements, 
some  propped  up  against  the  wall  dead,  and 
others  lying  in  the  line  and  in  the  ditch. 
There  was  no  more  retirement.  Out  into 
the  open  dashed  the  Canadians  with  a  terrific 
fury,  and  the  oncoming  Teuton  horde  broke 
and  fled  before  this  sudden  recovery.  But 
not  a  Canadian  remained  standing  until  that 
part  of  the  field  was  cleared  of  the  enemy. 
We  of  the  R.A.M.C.  went  out  to  bring  back 

B 
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our  wounded,  when  the  brutes  let  off  more 
of  the  vile  stuff.  I  crawled  back,  dragging 
in  a  young  officer  and  helping  Walker,  who 
could  just  struggle  along. 

''On  the  rising  ground  before  us  after  this 
second  discharge  of  poison  the  Germans  came 
out  and  settled  down  to  make  new  defences. 
The  impertinence  of  the  thing,  more  than  its 
daring,  impressed  our  observers.  There  was 
a  group  of  Monmouths  standing  by  in  fairly 
close  formation,  about  two  hundred  of  them, 
and  without  waiting  for  any  command  from 
their  officers  in  charge,  these  wiry  and  fearless 
miners  broke  loose  and  away  they  went  over 
the  parapet  and  barbed  wire,  through  the 
shrubs  and  the  mud,  across  the  bodies  of 
their  fallen  comrades,  until  they  were  on  the 
surprised  Germans.  Rifle  and  machine-gun 
shot  whizzed  and  rattled,  but  the  murdering 
Monmouths  were  mixed  up  with  the  enemy 
in  the  first  line  of  trenches.  There  was  the 
bayonet's  flash  and  the  butt  end's  thud  for 
a  few  minutes,  when  out  they  scrambled  and 
on  to  the  next,  and  the  next,  crashing  their 
way  through  each  attempt  to  stop  them  and 
shoot  them  down. 
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''The  last  I  saw  of  them,  they  were  dis- 
appearing over  the  crest  of  the  hill,  dashing 
full  tilt  and  not  a  man  looking  back,  still 
striking  with  inhuman  ferocity  at  everything 
in  their  way,  and  on  they  went  until  the  last 
man  vanished  over  the  mound.  Never  to 
this  day  has  a  man  of  that  lot  been  heard  of 
or  seen. 

''  Walker  says  there's  a  story  current  among 
the  men  that  those  fellows  will  not  stop  until 
they  find  their  enemy  in  Berlin  ;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  before  this  they  have 
found  their  Friend  behind  the  Sunset." 


THE  INCINERATOR 


"  What  the  world  teaches  profits  for  the  world. 
What  the  soul  teaches  profits  for  the  soul." 

Lowell. 


I 


I 

i 


II 

THE  INCINERATOR 

When  the  war  is  over  and  some  enterprising 
firm  of  manufacturers  look  for  a  new  sou- 
venir, which  can  be  easily  made  and  assure  a 
wide  market,  I  would  suggest  a  model  in- 
cinerator. 

To  the  incinerator  countless  numbers  of 
our  troops  owe  their  health  ;  by  the  in- 
cinerator those  great  assemblages  of  men 
are  secured  from  infection,  and  because  of 
the  incinerator  alone  many  men  are  alive 
to-day. 

Over  the  wide  spaces  of  the  camp  the 
incinerator  sends  an  odour  to  which  no  man 
objects  when  he  thinks  for  a  moment  what 
smells  have  been  combined  to  produce  this 
effect ;  for  the  skilful  attendant  knows  his 
job,  and  never  mixes  in  the  fires  what  will 
not  transform  in  the  burning.  Throughout 
the   day   the   kindly   smoke    is    laderi^i^^th^^. 
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odours  that  take  one  home  to  the  small 
garden  where,  without  apology  to  the  neigh- 
bours, you  may  burn  the  autumn  leaves. 

At  night  when  the  camp  is  silent  and  a 
man  is  too  tired  to  sleep,  he  can  lift  the  lapel 
of  the  tent  and  see  the  bright  comforting 
glow,  and  then  roll  over  and  dream  of  ''  the 
home  fires  burning/' 

I  had  watched  the  incinerator  squad  at 
work — ten  swarthy  men — the  black  squad — 
and  had  sympathised  with  them  in  their 
task  ;  they  were  up  early  and  they  worked 
hard  and  late,  nor  was  their  work  of  an  at- 
tractive kind,  but  when  the  camp  was  sur- 
veyed and  inspected  day  by  day  it  was 
generally  admitted  that  no  other  men  had 
done  their  work  so  well. 

''  Scavengers  of  the  army  "  they  were 
called,  but  their  work  had  become  an  art — ^the 
knack  of  knowing  what  to  burn,  and  what 
to  leave  over  for  the  next  oven,  lest  it  should 
produce  an  odour  that  upset  the  camp,  was 
the  result  of  months  of  careful  training, 
and  observation. 

On  a  big  notice-board  close  by,  one  read 
the  words,  ''  Defense   to   shot   rubbish   ici," 
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and  on  another  in  good  imitation  of  street 
corner  lettering  were  the  words,  ''  Avenue 
des  smokes/' 

Among  the  squad  who  foraged  the  camp 
for  dirt  and  refuse  was  one  who  felt  the 
pace  too  slow.  One  day  he  arrived  on  the 
scene  with  a  donkey. 

''  Hullo,  Archie,  where  did  you  get  the 
moke  ?  "  shouted  a  comrade. 

"  I  won  it,"  replied  Archie,  fondly  ad- 
miring his  prize. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  understood  the 
dark  meaning  of  those  words,  ''  I  won  it.'* 
A  man  ''  wins  "  all  sorts  of  things  on  active 
service,  and  if  he  possesses  any  treasure  that 
arouses  the  suspicions  or  stirs  the  envy  of 
his  comrades  and  awakens  their  curiosity 
he  usually  answers  them  with  the  formula 
that  is  considered  all  satisfying,  *'  I  won  it.'' 
Not  many  hours  had  passed  before  this  ass 
was  put  in  a  serviceable  harness  and  found 
itself  between  the  shafts  of  a  hurriedly 
constructed  cart.  In  a  few  days  the  ass 
had  learned  some  of  the  advantages  of 
joining  the  British  Army.  It  was  loved  by 
the  men,  well-groomed,  and  certainly  overfed 
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with  every  dainty  that  ''  Tommy ''  could 
supply. 

I  met  Archie  one  morning  as  he  drove  his 
''  prize  "  loaded  with  camp  rubbish  making 
for  the  incinerator. 

'*  Is  that  an  EngHsh  donkey,  Archie  ?  '' 

''  No,  sir,  it's  a  French  ane/' 

"  Doesn't  it  understand  EngHsh  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word/' 

"  What  do  you  say  when  you  want  it  to 

go  ?  " 

"  You  watch  him  when  I  say  '  allez  you 
ane.'  "  The  ass  moved  forward  a  few 
paces. 

''  What  do  you  say  when  you  want  him 
to  stop  ?  " 

*'  'E  don't  want  any  French  for  that,  'e 
stops  by  instinct,  sir." 

On  the  donkey's  tail  was  a  neat  little  bow 
of  tricolour  ribbon. 

*'  You  keep  the  hair  ribbon  tied  on  ver}?" 
nicely,"  I  remarked,  pointing  to  it. 

"  Well,  you  see,  sir,  the  missus  is  looking 
after  our  five  little  'uns  at  home ;  I  used  to 
'elp  'er  put  'um  to  bed,  but  I  'aven't  seen 
'um  since  I  joined,  and  the  next  best  thing 
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is  tyin'  up  the  ribbon  on  the  moke,  sir.  I 
like  to  do  it  when  none  of  the  other  chaps  is 
looking  'cos  sometimes  I  don't  mind  tellin' 
yer  I  nearly  cries  wen'  I  do  it/' 

We  walked  across  to  the  incinerator.  The 
sergeant  in  charge,  black  as  a  steamer's  fire- 
man, was  superintending  the  fires  and  deciding 
what  qualities  of  rubbish  were  to  be  allowed 
to  each  furnace. 

*'  Good-morning,  sergeant,  nice  morning, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

"  The  morning's  all  right,  but  the  wind's 
all  wrong." 

''  What's  the  matter  with  the  wind  ?  It 
seems  to  fan  your  fires  all  right." 

"  Aye,  it  does,  but  there'll  be  a  big  row 
again  before  long.  When  the  wind  is  in 
this  quarter  the  M.O.  comes  up  and  wants 
to  know  what  lunatic  put  the  incinerator  in 
such  a  place  as  this,  so  I  say  to  'im,  '  You 
better  arst  Kitchener,  sir.'  Then  'e  comes 
out  with  a  kind  of  swearin'  I  calls  it — scien- 
tific swearin',  too,  and  swearin'  that  the  likes 
o'  me  can't  answer  back  'cos  I  don't  under- 
stand 'is  lingo.  'E'U  be  'ere  this  mornin' 
right  enough." 
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''  I  should  like  to  hear  his  language/'  I 
remarked. 

''  Well,  you  just  stop  inside  this  tent  when 
'e  talks  to  me." 

"  Does  he  lose  his  temper  ?  ''  I  asked. 

*'  No,  'e  don't  seem  to  lose  his  temper, 
'e's  marvellous  cool  for  the  kind  of  language 
'e  uses.  He  talks  about  germs  and  contagion, 
and  about  the  speeches  of  microbes  what 
survives  the  flames.  'E  ses  my  crema- 
torium will  be  the  blasting  of  'is  career  ;  but 
wot  I  ses  is  that  I  can  blast  'is  career  without 
that." 

I  ventured  to  allay  the  rising  wrath  by 
suggesting  that  the  specialists  in  cleanliness 
were  the  treasures  of  the  army. 

''  Specialists  in  cleanliness,"  he  retorted. 
''  'E's  not  the  specialist  in  cleanliness,  'e's 
just  finicky  'bout  the  speeches  of  microbes 
'e  is.  Me  and  my  squad  is  the  specialists, 
and  if  it  wasn't  for  us  you'd  be  all  pock- 
marked." 

''  I  suppose  we  should,"  I  interposed. 

**  Well,  I  don't  mind  doing  my  job,  'cos 
cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  next  up  I 
sez   it   is,    for   where   would   you   and   your 
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godliness  be,  where  would  any  one  be,  if  it 
wasn't  for  us  ?  *' 

"I  suppose  we  should  all  be  in  the  Isola- 
tion,'' I  said. 

"And  where  would  the  Isolation  be,  I  want 
to  know,  if  it  wasn't  for  us  ?  " 

*'  I  give  in,  sergeant,  you've  got  me  there  ; 
I  take  off  my  hat  to  you  and  your  squad." 

The  smoke  was  blowing  around  us  in  sud- 
den thick  gusts,  and  the  flames  leapt  up 
through  the  apertures  in  the  bricks  which 
let  in  the  draught.  The  frizzle,  the  crackle 
and  the  flying  sparks  seemed  to  fascinate 
and  soothe  him  for  a  minute  as  he  turned  to 
the  furnace  to  superintend.  Then  he  came 
back. 

*'  Wot  'urts  me,"  he  said,  '*  is  to  'ear  any- 
one, medical  officer  or  not,  speak  disrespectful 
of  this.  He  calls  my  incinerator  the  creamy- 
torium.  It  isn't  good  enough,  sir.  Every- 
body ought  to  treat  fire  with  respect,  'spe- 
cially fire  like  this." 

He  stepped  away  from  me,  stooped  down 
into  a  furnace  that  had  done  its  work  for 
the  morning,  and  putting  in  his  strong 
black  arm  scooped  up  from  the  bottom  a 
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handful  of  fine,  white,  warm  ash.  He  looked 
at  it  and  fingered  it  thoughtfully.  Coming 
back,  still  looking  at  the  powder  in  the  hol- 
low of  his  hand,  and  sheltering  it  from  the 
wind  with  the  other  hand,  without  lifting  his 
eyes,  he  said,  "Two  hours  ago,  sir,  this  was 
the  dirtiest  filth  in  the  place — the  dirtiest  goes 
in  first — 'nough  to  turn  you  sick !  Talk  about 
speeches  of  microbes,  why  these  hummed, 
sir !  Look  at  it  now  the  fire's  done  its 
work,  sir.  Archie's  kid,  what  he's  always 
telHng  about,  could  play  with  it.  It's  white 
and  clean  and  'armless.  It's  soft  like  velvet 
to  touch.  These  fires  are  'ot,  sir,  very  'ot, 
and  what  they  leaves  behind  ain't  much, 
but  it's  pure  and  'armless,  sir,  it's  pure  and 
'armless." 

Then  looking  at  me  in  the  face  before 
turning  to  go,  he  left  me  with  this  question  : 

"  Ain't  there  something  in  the  Bible  about 
Gawd  bein'  a  consumino;  fire  ?  " 
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Fluellen  :    "  There  is  occasions  and  causes,  why  and 
wherefore  in  all  things  .  .  .  " 
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"  Serge  ant-Ma  J  OR,  I  wish  you  would  change 
my  orderhes  ;   one  of  them  is  offensive/' 

"  Very  sorry,  sir,''  said  the  sergeant. 

*'  Don't  apologise  ;    just  get  it  done." 

*'  Certainly,  sir.  Is  there  any  special 
offence  ?  " 

"  No,  no  offence  ;   only  offensive." 

"  I  should  like  to  report  them  to  the  ad- 
jutant, sir  ;   my  judgment  is  at  fault." 

"So  is  my  comfort.  Get  them  changed  ; 
I  don't  Hke  them,  so  give  them  to  somebody 
else.  Nothing  wrong  with  your  judgment, 
only  they  don't  suit  my  taste.  One  of  them 
ought  to  be  in  the  secret  service,  and  the 
other — the  other  is  impossible." 

'*  Right,  sir,"  said  the  officer  of  orderlies, 
that  useful,  discriminating,  much  abused 
soldier,  who  is  supposed  to  know  the  peculiar 
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tastes  of  all  the  officers,  and  the  peculiar 
aptitude  of  all  the  men. 

''  Mine  is  a  queer  job/'  said  the  sergeant, 
as  he  ruminated  aloud  on  tastes  of  officers 
and  the  inconstancy  of  men. 

Before  the  war  broke  out  he  was  a  reservist 
in  civil  employment,  and  his  talents  were 
occupied  in  choosing  dockers.  Every  morn- 
ing at  the  docks  he  passed  along  a  crowd  of 
waiting  men,  who  were  looking  for  jobs,  and 
chose  the  most  likely  looking  workers  out  of 
the  crowd.  Now  he  was  doing  the  same 
thing,  only  he  worked  with  different  material, 
and  found  that  his  present  task  called  for 
the  exercise  of  finer  judgment  than  that 
which  was  needed  on  the  wharf.  ''  Suppose 
I  must  find  some  other  fellows  now/'  he 
remarked. 

He  rustled  some  sheets  in  his  hand,  looked 
rapidly  over  some  lists  they  contained,  and 
marked  off  two  names  of  men  who  were 
immediately  sent  for  and  put  in  charge  of 
the  fastidious  officer's  tastes  and  effects. 

Sergeant-Major  was  not  a  young  man.  He 
had  seen  a  lot  of  service,  and  knew  that  the 
law  of  comfort  was  summed  up  in   *'  don't 
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worry  "  ;  but  he  was  not  of  the  type  that 
can  dismiss  things  from  the  mind  as  soon 
as  they  were  done  with.  He  learnt  his 
efficiency  by  looking  back  to  find  the  cause 
of  his  blunders.  He  prided  himself  on  being 
a  judge  of  men. 

Landing  with  the  first  Expeditionary  Force 
in  August,  1914,  he  fought  at  Mons,  at  the 
Marne,  at  the  Aisne  Rivers,  at  Charleroi,  and 
finally  found  himself  snowed  up  in  Flanders. 
Not  many  days  after  Christmas  he  stopped 
a  sniper's  bullet,  and  lost  more  blood  than 
he  could  afford.  On  leaving  hospital  he 
went  into  camp  as  orderly  sergeant,  ''  Sort 
of  job  I  like,"  was  his  remark  on  hearing  of  his 
appointment.  *'  Order  and  discipline  and 
keeping  things  clean — ^that's  what  I  like  doing." 

For  five  months  without  a  break  he  kept 
going,  and  nightly  at  the  sergeants'  mess 
boasted  that  he  had  not  made  one  serious 
mistake. 

''  If  I  want  a  man  for  a  special  piece  of 
work  I  don't  look  at  his  feet.  I  look  at  three 
parts  of  him,  his  chin,  his  mouth,  and  his 
eyes,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Gawd." 

One  night  his  omniscience  was  challenged, 
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and  a  fellow  sergeant  who  was  once  a  bottle- 
washer  to  a  London  brewery,  and  now  head 
cook  and  responsible  for  2,000  dinners  a 
day,  chipped  in.  *'  I  look  at  a  man's  'ands, 
then  at  'is  neck,  and  then  I  calculate  wot  his 
chest  might  be  in  full  expansion/' 

*'  That's  why  you  get  such  a  lot  of  un- 
comphmentary  remarks  on  3^our  cooking. 
'\^niy,  I  read  in  a  book  once,  and  I  never 
forget  it.  Look  at  a  man's  chin  to  know  if 
he  has  any  go  in  him  ;  if  it's  all  right,  look 
at  a  man's  mouth  to  know  if  the  go  can  be 
made  to  go ;  and  if  it's  all  right,  look  at  his 
eyes  to  know  if  you  can  be  sure  that  the 
*  go  '  will  '  go  '  in  the  way  it  ought  to  go. 
Now  there's  two  fellows  I  put  on  duty  this 
morning.  One  of  them  is  a  gentleman 
ranker,  but  he  doesn't  suit  the  taste  of  the 
captain.  The  other  is  a  man,  I  admit,  but 
the  officer  called  him  offensive,  just  as  if 
he  was  a  smell." 

**  So  you've  been  copt  this  time,  have  you, 
sergeant  ?  " 

''  Yes,  I  have ;  but  it's  the  first  time 
since  the  war  began  that  I  have  heard  an 
officer  complain  about  his  orderhes." 
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"  YouVe  been  deaf,  you  'ave/'  said  the 
cook. 

"  No,  I  haven't.  Tve  been  discriminating, 
sir,  and  I  haven't  finished  discriminating, 
either." 

Sergeant-Major  was  a  close  friend  of 
Quartermaster-Sergeant.  After  tea  he  looked 
him  up,  and  got  the  coat  of  a  private  on 
hire  as  a  favour.  He  put  it  on,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  was  round  at  the  canteen. 
As  a  private  is  not  recognised  very  quickly, 
except  by  those  who  know  him  well,  he 
was  likely  to  pass  unspotted  through  the 
'  evening  in  a  constantly  changing  camp  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  men. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  found  his  quarry. 
j  The  dismissed  orderlies  were  there,  one  sitting 
I  on  a  cake  tin,  the  other  standing  by. 

One  was  well  built  ;  in  his  rough  and 
shabby  tunic  he  had  still  a  touch  of  dignity 
which  the  most  shapeless  trousers,  heavy 
boots  and  shrunken  tunic  could  not  hide 
The  little  fellow  looked  like  a  jockey.  He 
had  been  ''  in  horses "  of  some  kind,  and 
v/as  a  convalescent,  not  fit  for  full  duties, 
but  put  on  the  orderly  list  as  a  probable. 
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''  Come  and  have  a  drink/'  said  the  Uttle 
man. 

"  No,  thanks,"  replied  the  other  in  the 
tone  of  a  man  who  had  already  had  enough, 
or  of  one  whose  innate  superiority  shrunk 
from  any  further  comradeship  with  an  in- 
ferior, whose  company  had  for  a  time  been 
forced  upon  him  by  military  duties. 

"  I  thought  you  wouldn't  mind  having 
one  to  finish  up  with  me,  for  we've  left  the 
captain  now.  I've  got  my  own  pals,  and 
you've  got  yours  ;  but  you  don't  mind  me 
asking  you,  do  3^ou  ?  " 

'*  Not  at  all ;  I'm  glad  we're  out  of  that 
job,  for  I  can't  say  I  enjoyed  it." 

''  No,  I  didn't  think  you  did  enjoy  it. 
Not  the  sort  of  thing  you've  been  used  to, 
but  I've  been  doing  it  all  my  earthly.  Tell 
you  what,  if  you  take  a  commission  would 
you  ask  me  for  your  orderly  ?  I'd  come, 
you  know,"  said  the  jockey. 

*'  When  a  man  joins  the  army  he  does 
not  pick  and  choose,"  repHed  the  tall  man. 

''  Oh,  yes,  he  does,"  came  the  reply.  ''  He 
picks  a  good  deal,  and  leaves  what  he  does 
not  want." 
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''  What  do  you  mean  ?  '' 

''  Well,  I  wanted  to  be  officer's  servant 
because  Fve  had  enough  of  the  trenches, 
and  then  when  I  didn't  Hke  the  officer  I 
made  him  uncomfortable,  and  then  I  was 
dismissed.  Sorry,  of  course,  to  bring  the 
disgrace  on  you,  but  if  ever  you  want  me 
I'm  your  man,  don't  forget." 

With  that  he  finished  off  his  remarks,  and 
without  waiting  he  went  quickly  out  of  the 
canteen. 

There  were  not  many  in  the  place  at  this 
time.  The  barman  leaned  over  the  counter. 
Across  the  parade  ground  came  the  echo 
of  shouting.  At  the  Y.M.C.A.  hut  a  popular 
Member  of  Parliament  was  delivering  an 
address,  and  his  last  remarks  had  touched 
the  hearts  of  the  boys.  Volley  after  volley 
of  ringing  cheers  came  floating  over  the 
open  parade  ground.  The  barman,  pointing 
through  the  open  window,  remarked  :  "  All 
the  boys  are  over  the  way  to-night.  Nothing 
doing  here  when  there's  anything  on  over 
the  way." 

"  I  think  I  will  go  over  too,"  said  the 
gentleman    ranker.     "  They    seem    to    have 
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forgotten  there's  a  war  on,  and  I  want  to 
forget  it  for  a  while."  | 

*'  Say,  private,"  cut  in  the  sergeant,  who 
was  sitting  within  earshot  all  the  time. 
''  Who  is  that  little  chap  you  were  speaking 
to?" 

''  Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  he  was  orderly  to 
Captain  Marplay,  and  the  captain  didn't  like 
him." 

'*  You  got  on  with  the  captain  all  right, 
didn't  you  ?  "  said  the  sergeant. 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  did,  at  least  he  showed 
no  active  dislike  to  me." 

"  No  reason  why  he  should  if  you  did 
your  duty." 

''  Oh,  yes,  there  is,  sergeant." 

''  How  ?  " 

*'  Well,  you  see,  we  met  before,  never 
mind  how,  but  we  did." 

"  In  the  army  ?  "  asked  the  sergeant. 

''  No,    in    society,"    retorted    the    gentl 
man    ranker,    ''  and   we   made   the    mutu 
discovery  that  w^e  were  temperamentally  ^in- 
compatible." 
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''  Oh,  that's  all  right/'  said  the  sergeant, 
with  a  smile  of  self -approval.  ''  I  only 
wanted  to  know  if  my  judgment  was  at 
fault/' 


I 


LIGHTS  OUT" 
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Now  glow  the  lesser  lamps  in  rooms  of  pain, 

Where  nurse  and  doctor  watch  the  joyless  breath 
Drawn  in  a  sigh,  and  sighing  lost  again. 

Who  waits  without  the  threshold.  Life  or  Death  ? 
Reckon  you  loss  or  gain  ? 
To  all  alert  and  faithful  in  the  night 
May  there  be    Light." 

George  Sterling — Night  Sentries. 


IV 

^'LIGHTS  OUT'' 

Groups  of  little  boys  and  girls  playing  along 
the  roadside  suddenly  stop  their  play.  The 
French  soldier  at  the  town  barrier  raises  his 
rifle  and  stands  at  attention  as  the  first  of 
a  long  line  of  motor  ambulances  approaches. 
The  children  line  up  on  the  path  at  the  side 
of  the  road,  the  little  boys  take  off  their  hats, 
and  the  girls  bow  their  little  heads.  Some 
one  whispers,  ''  Les  Anglais  blesses,"  as  the 
long  procession  of  wounded  approaches.  On 
the  slope  of  a  hill  in  a  forest  clearing  stands 
the  great  hospital  which  for  a  time  is  to  shel- 
ter the  wreckage  of  this  madness.  The  car 
leading  the  ambulances  turns  silently  and 
smoothly  off  the  main  road  into  the  hospital, 
where  squads  of  stretcher  bearers  wait  to 
carry  to  their  wards  the  suffering  soldiers. 

Many  were  making  their  last  journey  but 
one.     Others  coming  to  their  first  moment  of 
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hope  since  the  bullet  found  them  yesterday. 
Now  and  then  a  groan  of  pain  was  heard  as 
the  victim  was  lifted  on  his  stretcher.  In 
they  go,  one  by  one  ;  all  the  dirt  and  dust, 
the  ominous  smudges  on  their  clothes,  and 
the  dark  red  streaks  on  the  white  bandages 
in  outstanding  contrast  to  the  neatness  and 
cleanliness  of  nursing  staffs  and  orderlies. 
At  last  they  are  all  in  and  the  rear  motor 
of  the  convoy  wheels  silently  round  and  is 
off  to  its  garage  for  cleaning  and  disinfecting. 
Away  it  goes  after  the  others  through  the 
long  streets  of  that  wooden  hospital  city. 

In  less  than  twelve  months  this  great  town 
had  been  erected.  It  was  a  town  of  timber 
and  canvas,  arranged  and  constructed  and 
equipped  in  a  way  that  stirred  in  the  onlooker 
a  feeling  of  deep  pride  in  the  resourcefulness 
and  initiative  of  our  country.  The  well 
laid  roads  and  streets,  bordered  by  a  profusion 
of  summer  flowers,  the  absence  of  anything 
unsightly  or  unclean,  the  regularity  and 
pleasing  orderliness  of  everything,  and  the 
sense  of  power  and  resource  can  be  summed 
up  in  two  words  ''  Gigantic  Competency." 
Everything    that    the    bodily    needs    of   this 
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strange  new  town's  inhabitants  demanded 
is  there  in  plenty ;  yet  how  far  removed 
from  home. 

Home  is  very,  very  far  away.  As  the  men 
lie  on  their  white  narrow  little  beds  the  dream 
of  home  is  never  so  sweet.  It  is  home  of  the 
ideal ;  home  with  all  its  worries  and  respon- 
sibilities softened  into  the  shading  of  a 
picture  so  perfect,  so  alluring,  that  to  linger  on 
the  vision,  and  to  hold  those  fleeting  forms 
of  fancy  and  memory  before  the  mind,  is  the 
one  consoling  refuge  in  those  long  weary 
hours  of  pain. 

Evening  was  already  approaching  as  the 
last  of  the  new  arrivals  were  put  safely  in 
their  beds.  There  was  a  touch  of  cold  in  the 
air,  and  the  warming  stoves  were  being 
kindled.  In  one  ward,  among  the  new  cases 
were  many  who  were  blind  and  deaf  from 
explosion  and  shell  fire  and  poison  gas. 
There  were  scorched  faces  swathed  in  oily 
bandages  covering  every  feature  except 
the  nose  and  mouth,  exposing  nothing  by 
which  to  identify  the  men,  and  should  one 
speak  it  would  be  in  an  unknown  husky 
voice. 
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The  medical  officer  and  his  assistant,  after 
a  day  of  ceaseless  hospital  duty,  entered 
the  ward,  and  together  with  the  matron 
began  their  inspection  before  settling  down 
for  the  night. 

Half  way  down  the  ward  were  two  men 
whose  beds  lay  a  few  feet  apart.  They 
were  engaged  in  a  subdued  conversation  ;  one 
of  them  was  thickly  bandaged  about  the 
eyes,  over  his  bed  support  was  strapped  a 
wrist  watch  with  illuminated  hands  and  dial, 
and  over  the  bed  on  the  wall,  supported  by 
a  drawing  pin  was  a  card  on  which  one  read 
in  bright  letters  : 

YOU   CANNOT  LIFT  THE   BURDEN   FROM 

EVERY   SHOULDER  ;     SO   PUT   SOFT 

CUSHIONS  UNDER  ALL. 

In  most  departments  of  army  work  there 
is  humour,  even  in  the  hospitals,  but  some- 
times it  is  forced  and  out  of  place,  for  there 
are  certain  times  and  places  in  which  nothing 
can  invoke  the  God  of  Laughter.  Such  a 
place,  and  such  a  time  was  this  ;  it  was  one 
of  the  downhearted  places,  and  as  the  evening 
drew  in  it  grew  more  and  more  depressing. 
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The  man  with  the  bandaged  eyes  was 
feeling  for  his  watch  at  the  back  of  the  bed. 

''  What's  the  time,  '  Lights  Out/  is  it  very 
late  ?  "  came  a  voice  from  the  next  bed. 
The  term  '*  lights  out  "  is  used  by  the  rougher 
men  for  those  who  have  their  eyes  bandaged. 

There  was  no  reply. 

''  I  say,  '  Lights  Out,'  what's  the  time, 
please  ?  "  the  questioner  repeated. 

''  Wish  you  would  not  refer  to  me  as  '  Lights 
Out '  ;  I  don't  like  it,  and  I  must  ask  you  to 
refrain,"  came  the  slow  answer  in  a  voice  of 
irritation. 

'*  You  must  arst  me  what  ?  " 

''  I  must  ask  you  not  to  do  it.  Don't 
call  me  '  Lights  Out.'  " 

''  No  offence,  man,  sorry  if  I  made  a  mistake, 
but  I  'card  the  other  men  calhn'  '  Lights 
Out.'  " 

*'  Well,  I'm  not  able  to  tell  you,  because  I 
can't  see,"  replied  the  sightless  man  as  he 
rolled  over  on  his  pillow. 

''  Your  watch  got  lights  in,  hasn't  it  ?  It's 
no  good  to  you  now,  is  it  ?  'Ow  much  do 
you  want  for  it  ?  Give  you  five  bob  for  it," 
said  the  irrepressible  ;    but  the  man  with  the 
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bandaged  eyes  made  no  reply,  the  effort  a 
conversation  had  been  too  much  for  him, 
and  he  lapsed  into  semi-consciousness.  The 
A.M.O.  reached  his  bed.  He  looked  at  the 
temperature  chart  on  the  wall,  there  was  no 
name  on  it,  nor  any  number  or  regiment. 
He  touched  the  patient  softly  on  the  shoulder. 

"  What's  your  name,  and  number,  and 
regiment  ?  ''  he  said  ;  but  got  no  answer. 
''  Where's  your  identification  disc  ?  "  he 
continued.  Still  no  answer ;  but  the 
bandaged  face  turned  round  and  huskily 
replied :  | 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon.     Who  are  you  ?  "         | 

*'  I  want  to  know  your  name  and  regiment,  * 
and  number  and  rehgion,  if  youVe  got  one.'' 

'*  I'm  afraid  I  can't  remember  it,"  said 
the  husky  voice.  i 

"  Never  mind  the  number  and  regiment," 
replied  the  A.M.O.     ''  Your  name  will  do." 

"  Can't  remember  it  really,"  he  almost 
sobbed.     ''  It's— Mister— Mister " 

''  Oh,  don't  trouble  about  it  to-night," 
said  the  A.M.O.  in  a  kindly  tone  of  voice, 
noticing  the  distress  of  the  man  on  the  bed. 
"  It  doesn't  matter  now." 
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As  he  passed  on  to  the  next,  the  matron  who 
accompanied  him  wrote  on  the  chart  above 
the  bed,  on  the  dotted  hne  reserved  for  name, 
the  simple  word  Mister.  She  arranged  his 
pillow,  made  him  comfortable,  and  left  him. 
''  Now  try  to  sleep,"  she  said.  ''  Youll 
be  all  right  in  the  morning." 

The  next  day  the  A.M.O.  arrived  for  his 

duties.   When  he  reached  the  bed  of  Mister 

he  put  down  his  papers  and  sat  on  a  chair  by 
the  side  of  the  bed.  All  appearance  of  hurry 
and  efficiency  were  put  aside,  and  he  became 
a  rising  specialist  again,  keen  on  a  mental  case. 

*'  Good-morning,"  he  said.  '*  How  are  you 
to-day  ?  " 

*'  Is  that  you,  doctor  ?  "  came  the  reply. 

"  Yes,  have  you  remembered  that  httle 
thing  for  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

''  What  little  thing,  doctor  ?  " 

*'  Your  name." 

''  Afraid  I  haven't  thought  about  it.     It's 

Mister  Something,    I'm    sure.     I    don't 

remember  how  I  forgot  it,  or  where,  or 
when." 

''  I  suppose  it  has  been  blown  away  with 
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the  disc,"  said  the  doctor.  ''  But  it's  nothing 
to  be  upset  about.  Don't  trouble  about  it. 
\\Tiat's  in  a  name  ?  You  must  not  force 
yourself  to  recall  things.  Try  and  think  of 
something  else,  and  quite  suddenly  your 
name  and  lots  of  other  things  will  come 
back." 

''  Did  you  say,  '  lots  of  other  things  '  ?  " 

''  Yes." 

*'  What  about  my  eyes  ?  " 

"  Oh,  they'll  be  all  right  again  in  time  ; 
but  you  must  not  be  impatient." 

"  I'm  not  keeping  you  too  long,  am  I, 
doctor  ?  "  i 

''  No.     Not   at   all.     Is   there   anything   I  ' 
can   do   for   you  ?     Anything   you'd   like   to 
know  ?  " 

"Is   it   possible   for   sight    to   come   back^ 
without  memory,  doctor  ?  "  I 

**  Oh  3^es,  quite  possible.     Why  ?  "  I 

'*  Well,  I  don't  want  to  remember.  I 
feel  that  everything  is  just  outside  the  door. 
All  the  horrid  business  is  there,  and  it's  shut 
out,  and  I  don't  want  to  see  it  again.  I 
don't  want  to  remember  it.  I'm  afraid  the 
door  will  open  ,   but  I  would  like  to  see  some 
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new  things,  and  always  forget  the  other.  You 
think  I  shall  recover  my  sight,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  will  do  our  best  for  you,"  said 
the  doctor. 

"  Thank  you,  doctor  ;  but  I  don't  want 
memory,  Fd  rather  be  without  it/' 

The  doctor  passed  on. 

Through  the  long  day  the  quiet  of  the  ward 
was  broken  only  by  the  rasping  cough  of 
some  of  the  poisoned  men.  To  hear  that 
cough  once,  means  that  you  never  forget  it. 
It  goes  on  through  the  day  and  through  the 
night. 

Evening  came  on  again,  and  half-way 
down  the  ward  was  a  much  awake  patient 
reading  surreptitiously  by  the  light  of  an 
electric  torch.  The  hght  caught  the  atten- 
tion of  the  night  watchman  who  was  passing 
outside.  He  came  up  to  the  open  window 
and,  peering  in,  called  in  a  loud  whisper  : 

''  Lights  out  there  ;  Hghts  out  1  " 

Immediately  the  light  clicked  out. 

The  whisper  disturbed  the  man  with  the 
bandaged  eyes.  Thinking  some  one  was 
speaking  to  him  he  turned  his  head  and 
replied  : 
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"  What  did  you  say  ?  " 

*'  I  said  '  Lights  out/  that's  wot  I  said.  All 
lights  must  be  put  out  till  the  morning,  that's 
my  orders." 

The  night  watchman  walked  away  crunch- 
ing his  feet  on  the  gravel  footpath  outside. 

During  the  night,  the  matron  came  into  the 
ward.  She  walked  through  with  the  silence 
of  one  accustomed  to  quiet  movement.  Her 
attention  was  drawn  to  some  subdued  mumb- 
ling in  the  middle  of  the  ward.  It  came  from 
the  bed  of  the  man  with  the  bandaged  eyes, 
who  was  repeating  in  his  sleep  the  words  of 
the  watchman. 

''  Lights  out,  till  the  morning.  Lights  out 
till  the  morning — till  the  morning — the  morn- 
mg. 


HAMLET  ON  ACTIVE  SERVICE 


"  And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts." 

".4  s  You  Like  W 


HAMLET  ON  ACTIVE  SERVICE 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  made  by  people 
at  home  is  to  imagine  that  the  soul  beneath 
the  khaki  at  the  front  is  of  the  same  uniform 
quality  as  the  clothes.  There  are  all  sorts  and 
all  conditions  of  men  in  the  ranks  to-day,  and 
some  of  them  are  still  sufficiently  sensitive 
to  repudiate  the  suggestion  that  they  are  all 
"  Tommies/' 

There  are  some  who  sing  "  Tipper ary/' 
although  it  is  vulgar ;  just  as  there  are 
others  who  sing  "  Land  of  Hope  and  Glory  " 
because  it  is  Elgar.  You  cannot  sum  them 
up  in  one  comprehensive  term,  unless  it 
be  "  humanity/'  The  soul  of  the  ranker  is 
a  great,  indefinable,  constantly  changing 
quantity  that  always  surprises  one  and  upsets 
all  preconceived  ideas  wherever  it  finds  ex- 
pression. 

For   this   is   the   distinctive   mark   of    the 
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world  war  of  to-day,  it  is  a  war  of  intelligent 
men  ;  a  battle  of  brains  and  endurance,  in 
which  the  winning  side  of  this  long  drawn  out 
struggle  will  be  decided,  not  by  the  con- 
flicting ideals  of  the  combatants,  so  much  as 
by  the  tenacity  with  which  those  ideals  are 
followed. 

One  might  almost  say  that  it  is  not  a  struggle 
between  ideals  so  much  as  between  an  ideal 
and  an  object. 

One  side  fights  for  a  certain  object — world 
power  or  downfall.  The  other  for  an  ideal — 
the  keeping  of  one's  word,  and  in  the  end 
tenacity  will  count,  soul  will  tell. 

So  in  the  great  armies  of  Britain  to-day, 
the  soul  is  kept  alive.  In  our  hurriedly  con- 
structed military  machine,  the  military  mind, 
for  there  is  such  a  thing,  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  provide  for  all  the  needs  of  the  soul  of 
the  fighters.  All  the  irksome  monotony  of 
drill,  of  sentry  and  of  fatigue,  wears  down  the 
soul  energy  of  any  man  who  once  possessed  it, 
but  it  has  not  crushed  it  out  of  existence. 
There  is  not  a  camp  at  home  or  abroad  in 
which  the  least  discriminating  observer  could 
fail   to    find    indubitable    evidence    of    the 
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presence  of  that  soul  power,  the  exercise  and 
endurance  of  which  is  yet  to  be  the  deciding 
factor  in  the  war. 

In  a  large  British  base,  somewhere  in 
France,  a  crowd  of  several  hundred  men  were 
gathered  together  at  the  close  of  the  day. 
The  occasion  was  a  ''  classical  concert/' 
arranged  entirely  with  a  view  to  providing 
some  different  fare  for  those  who  were  tired 
of  the  ever-recurring  music-hall  song,  which  is 
quite  a  good  thing  in  its  way,  but  tends  after 
frequent  repetitions  on  mouth  organs,  fife 
bands,  gramophones  and  metallic  voices,  to 
bore  one  ad  nauseam, 

''  Why  do  you  call  it  a  classical  concert  ?  " 
said  one  man  at  the  close. 

*'  Oh,  because  no  one  sings  about  the  sun- 
shine of  your  smile,''  was  the  answer. 

A  little  company  of  enthusiasts  who  were 
responsible  for  the  programme,  which  included 
among  other  items,  selections  from  Rach- 
manninoff,  from  Chopin,  and  a  recital  from 
Omar  Khayyam,  were  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  remark  of  one  in  the  audience. 

'*  It's  wonderful  what  some  fellows  carry  in 
their  kit." 
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So  they  decided  to  fly  high  and  aim  at 
'*  Hamlet." 

In  normal  times  and  mider  conditions  of 
peace,  the  choosing  of  a  cast  in  amateur 
dramatics  is  a  task  that  shortens  the  life  of 
those  who  attempt  it,  and  has  been  known  in 
many  cases  to  bring  to  an  end  friendships 
which  have  endured  since  childhood  ;  but  on 
active  service  the  joy  of  doing  it  added  tre- 
mendously to  life  and  was  the  occasion  of  new 
friendships  which  will  last  through  life. 

Within  a  few  hours  of  the  firing  line  they 
played  "Hamlet,"  and  an  ofQcer  of  high  stand- 
ing who  saw  his  men  in  this  new  role  hit  off 
the  situation  perfectly  when  he  remarked  : 

'*  Our  men  do  not  live  by  bully  beef  alone  ; 
they  need  some  food  for  the  mind,  and  there  is 
nothing  better  for  them  than  the  great 
thoughts  of  our  great  writers.*' 

Four  scenes  were  chosen — the  ghost  scene  ; 
the  room  in  the  castle  where  Hamlet  decides 
on  revenge ;  the  great  soliloquy ;  and  the 
graveyard.  There  was  a  real  difliculty  about 
copies  of  the  play.  It  was  possible  to  get 
French  translations  in  abundance,  but  not  all 
were  sufficiently  skilled  in  translations  to  use 
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them.  A  set  of  Shakespeare,  in  twelve 
volumes,  stood  on  the  shelves  of  the  local 
library,  but  the  ''  Hamlet "  volume  was  miss- 
ing. They  hunted  out  two  copies  of  the 
play,  and  from  those  two  copies  the  parts 
were  learnt. 

The  whole  of  the  hurried  preparations  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  delightful  thrills,  and  among 
the  most  surprising  w^as  the  announcement  by 
one  of  the  men,  who  was  on  transport  duty, 
that  there  was  a  branch  of  a  Paris  theatrical 
costumier  in  a  neighbouring  town.  The 
kindly  and  aged  ally  who  superintended  the 
estabhshment  did  not  at  first  understand 
what  we  wanted.  He  was  quite  unable  to 
grasp  the  notion  of  Shakespearean  plays  in 
the  British  camp.  After  a  time  it  was  borne 
in  upon  him  that  this  was  not  a  professional 
company,  but  a  company  of  men  who,  with 
one  exception,  had  no  professional  attach- 
ment to  the  stage.  Then  he  thawed  and 
became  effusive  on  the  delightful  but  mad 
English,  and  gave  us  the  full  selection  of  his 
tawdry  sixteenth-century  wardrobe. 

The  costumes  came  into  camp,  and  in  the 
twilight  strange  figures  appeared  in  the  large 
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hut  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  Horatio  appeared  order- 
ing a  packet  of  Woodbines  and  a  cup  of 
coffee  ;  and  walked  through  this  khaki  city 
Uke  Henry  VHI  on  the  field  of  Cloth  of  Gold  ; 
while  Hamlet  reminded  one  more  of  Madame 
Tussaud's  than  of  Sir  J.  Forbes-Robertson. 

"  Ah/'  said  Hamlet  on  the  second  and  final 
rehearsal  of  the  play,  ''  I  am  approaching  the 
great  hour  of  my  life.  If  only  those  whose 
hopes  of  me  in  life  have  been  disappointed 
could  see  me  now/' 

*'  They  wouldn't  know  you,  old  boy,  and 
if  they  did  they  wouldn't  say  so,"  came  the 
response  of  a  grave-digger. 

''  Pardon  me,"  said  Hamlet,  melodrama- 
tically, ''  they  would  see  their  dream  coming 
true." 

"  Nightmare,  you  mean." 

'*  No,  I'm  serious,  really.  I  always  wanted 
to  play  Hamlet,  and  I  never  had  the  chance. 
I  know  the  thing  off  b}^  heart.  I  don't  want 
to  look  at  a  book,  and  I've  carried  it  in  my 
mind  for  years  in  the  hope  that  some  great 
actor  would  die  suddenly  and  I  should  be 
called  upon  to  take  his  place." 

This  man,  with  a  mind  and  soul  brimming 
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with  great  ideas,  had  been  in  musical 
comedy. 

''  1  was  playing  in  '  The  Girl  in  the  Taxi/  ** 
he  said,  ''  but  when  the  war  broke  out  I 
suddenly  left  the  girl  in  the  taxi,  and  she 
may  be  there  now  for  all  I  know." 

Out  of  the  inventive  resourcefulness  of  the 
A.S.C.  came  the  scheme  for  a  proscenium,  made 
of  brown  army  blankets  held  together  with 
safety  pins,  and  twelve  footlights  cut  out  of 
biscuit  tins. 

The  officer  in  high  command,  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  his  men,  came  in  to  see  the  pre- 
parations on  Saturday  night,  and  took  the 
heart  out  of  our  enthusiasm  by  suggesting 
scenery. 

''  Where's  Sergeant-Major  Carpenter  ?  ''  he 
said. 

*'  Here,  sir,''  came  the  instant  reply  from 
the  N.C.O.,  standing  at  stiff  attention. 

''  Oh,"  said  the  officer,  *'  do  you  think  you 
could,  between  now  and  Monday,  construct 
something  resembhng  the  Castle  of  Elsi- 
nore  ?  " 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  astonished 
artisan. 
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''  I  said,  Castle  of  Elsinore.  I  suppose  I 
had  better  explain  ;  you  have  probably  never 
heard  of  it  ?  " 

''  Yes,  sir,  I  have,''  he  replied.  ''  I  was 
stage  carpenter  at  the  '  Royal '  for  ten  years 
before  coming  out,  sir." 

That  settled  things,  and  to  our  breathless 
delight  a  corporal  and  a  private  of  the  London 
Scottish  offered  to  paint  wings  and  scenes  if 
we  could  provide  the  material  and  paint  and 
brushes. 

The  difficulty  of  bringing  together  all  this 
equipment  left  us  until  Monday  morning 
before  we  could  make  a  start,  and  one  still 
wonders  if  there  is  anything  in  military  or 
civil  life  to  approach  the  calm  confidence  of 
these  men  who  were  to  play  ''  Hamlet "  that 
night,  and  at  lo  a.m.  of  the  same  day  were 
faced  with  a  few  boxes  of  dry  paint,  some 
brushes,  and  several  square  yards  of  canvas 
stretched  on  tent  poles  ;  but  they  did  it,  and 
just  before  the  play  began,  the  last  scene  was 
carefully  slung  up,  still  wet. 

It  was  Bank  Holiday,  and  to  celebrate  the 
occasion  the  play  was  to  be  performed.  An 
hour  before  the  time  of  starting  a  great  queue 
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had  assembled.  Seats  were  reserved  for  all 
the  officers  of  the  base,  the  matrons  and 
nursing  staffs  of  the  hospitals,  and  over  a 
thousand  men  gained  admission. 

The  doors  and  windows  of  the  hut  were 
thrown  open  so  that  the  crowd  outside  could 
see  and  hear. 

During  this  growing  excitement  we  were 
shutting  out  the  thought  that  any  one  of  our 
stage  hands  or  actors  might  be  called  on  duty 
any  minute,  for  most  of  them  were  standing 
by  waiting  to  go  into  the  firing  line. 

At  last  the  curtains  were  drawn,  and  instead 
of  the  usual  respectful  silence  that  greets  the 
opening  scene  of  "  Hamlet,"  there  were  yells  of 
full-throated  applause. 

Hamlet  was  embarrassed  by  the  cheers  of 
the  gods  at  the  splendid  fresh  colours  in  the 
scenery,  for  many  of  these  men  had  not  seen 
stage  colours  since  they  left  home,  and  for  the 
time  being  Hamlet's  scenery  outshone  Hamlet. 

Before  the  play  was  half  through  we 
breathed  easily  and  knew  the  experiment  to  be 
justified. 

The  life  behind  the  scenes  was  crowded 
with  emergency.     A  careless  gunner  hurrying 
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across  the  stage  smudged  out  of  existence  a 
whole  tower  of  Elsinore  with  his  shirt-sleeve. 

*'  I  didn't  do  it/'  he  retorted  to  the  stage 
manager's  mihtary  rebuke. 

*'  Must  have  been  an  explosive  shell," 
replied  the  stage  manager. 

Between  Act  I.  and  Act  11.  a  man  was 
ordered  to  stitch  up  a  rip  in  silk  hose  with  a 
darning  needle,  and  he  did  it ;  another  re- 
ported that  his  jerkin  was  loose  and  wanted  a 
belt. 

'*  Give  him  a  puttee,"  was  the  reply. 

**  My  face  is  too  white  for  the  footlights," 
cried  out  a  minor. 

''  Here,  stick  on  some  red  distemper,"  came 
the  immediate  answer  of  the  artist,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  do  so  with  a  flat  brush. 

The  keenness  of  the  actors  seemed  to  keep 
up  a  running  fight  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
audience,  and  both  sides  did  well. 

What  a  night,  what  a  company — ^it  may 
well  be  termed  the  Shakespearean  Expedi- 
tionary Company.  It  learnt  its  parts  from 
two  books  in  the  spare  time  allowed  in  three 
days  ;  it  painted  and  erected  its  scenery  in 
less  than  twelve  hours,  and  acted  in  a  way 
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that  baffled  the  sternest  critics  to  an  audience 
whose  vociferous  approval  would  make  any 
actor — Shakespearean  or  Variety — green  with 
envy.  After  playing  successively  for  a  week, 
by  the  end  of  which  time,  however,  the 
original  company  had  been  seriously  depleted 
by  drafts  for  the  trenches,  it  broke  up  and 
went  about  its  work  with  the  same  expedition 
as  it  came  together. 

Hamlet  will  be  long  remembered ;  a  6  ft  2  in. 
Horatio,  and  Hmping  with  a  convalescent 
ankle,  could  not,  through  physical  disparity, 
keep  himself  within  his  shadow  ;  the  Ghost 
wore  a  fine  suit  of  old  French  armour  shrouded 
in  white  muslin.  The  proceedings  were 
brought  to  a  close  by  Henry  V,  clothed  in  all 
his  shining  accoutrements  before  Harfleur. 
Flashing  his  great  sword,  he  cried  out  the 
famous  speech  before  the  battle  : 

''  Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more, 
Or  close  the  wall  up  with  your  English  dead." 

and  so  on,  right  through  breathlessly  to 

"  The  game's  afoot,  follow  your  spirit  • 

And  upon  this  charge, 
Cry  God  for  Harry,  England,  and  St.  George  !  '* 
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The  effect  was  electrical.  Had  the  bugle 
sounded  the  charge  every  man  would  have 
rushed  out  of  that  building,  on  the  instant,  as 
he  was.  All  the  latent  warrior  spirit  of  our 
race  seemed  to  leap  to  a  flame.  As  we  went 
out  into  the  still  night  our  hearts  were 
stronger,  our  minds  brighter,  our  courage  high, 
and  in  the  quiet  stars  above  brooded  the 
certain  promise  of  victorious  and  lasting 
peace. 


THE  SALVAGE  OF  WAR 


"  We  were  often  in  real  want ;  but  we  were  light- 
hearted  in  a  way,  and  smihng  because  we  beheved  in  the 
future." 

Mazzini. 

"  To  miss  the  joy,  is  to  miss  all." 

R.  L.  S. 


VI 

THE  SALVAGE  OF  WAR 

The  base  camp  stood  on  the  side  of  a  hill. 
A  wide-open  space  on  the  slightly  rising  land 
formed  the  parade  ground,  and  on  the  upper 
side  stood  a  number  of  French  soldiers  in 
their  blue  coats  and  red  baggy  trousers, 
watching  a  long  line  of  broken  men  making 
their  way  across  the  space  which  an  hour 
before  had  been  crowded  with  long  lines  of 
the  best  troops  that  Britain  has  sent  to 
France  since  the  war  began.  This  was  a 
contrast,  and  a  laconic  sergeant,  robust  and 
strong,  smoking  a  quiet  pipe  and  airing  his 
*'  Un  peu  *'  French  to  the  Allies,  summed  it 
up  with  a  wave  of  the  hand — ''  The  Salvage 
of  War,  Monsieurs.''  It  was  a  sight  to  stir 
the  high  derision  of  the  N.C.O.  of  the  regular 
army  trained  in  all  things  to  appreciate 
precision  and  order  in  military  affairs,  for 
the  very  word  mihtary  with  its  four  short, 
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sharp  syllables,  suggests  what  is  smart  and 
regular  ;  it  stands  for  force  and  energy.  All 
around  the  parade  ground  were  long  rows  of 
white  tents  and  wooden  huts,  on  another 
side  the  buildings  of  the  convalescent  hospital 
and  the  large  marquees  used  as  annexes,  and 
about  everything  was  the  air  of  military 
correctness.  Across  the  big,  square  space 
stretched  a  long  traihng  line  of  washed-out 
khaki ;  it  came  from  the  convalescent  depot, 
and  headed  somewhat  irregularly  towards 
the  entrance  of  a  very  spacious  Y.M.C.A. 
hut  on  the  far  side  of  the  camp.  The  tone 
had  vanished  from  the  colour  of  the  uniforms 
in  the  cleaning  and  disinfecting  process  at 
the  depot,  and  the  spring  had  gone  out  of  the 
step  of  the  men,  for  they  were  trying  to  march 
and  for  every  one  that  kept  time,  three  were 
out.  What  a  mixed  company !  Some  in 
kilts  and  some  in  puttee  breeches,  some  in 
shrunken  trousers.  A  number  of  them  wore 
carpet  shppers  while  others  were  in  heavy 
marching  boots.  Many  with  arms  in  band- 
ages and  others  with  an  ''  eye  in  a  sling.'' 
Some  walked  on  sticks,  others  on  crutches, 
some  on  the  supporting  arm  of  a  comrade. 
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Leading  the  shattered  army  was  a  band 
hurriedly  improvised  and  constituted  of  pic- 
colos, clarinettes,  cornets  and  drums.  It 
was  not  a  famous  military  band  Hke  the 
Grenadiers  or  Coldstreams.  It  had  been 
got  together  with  the  object  of  giving  men  a 
new  interest  during  convalescence  and  to 
break  the  monotony  of  Ufe  in  the  camp.  It 
was  known  among  the  jocular  and  the  cynical 
as  ''  The  Convalescent  band  without  much 
hope  of  Recovery."  The  bandsmen  were 
drawn  from  the  wounded,  too,  and  never  did 
martial  music  suffer  quite  so  much  from  the 
unequal  stride  of  the  performers. 

Occasionally  the  drums  stopped  playing, 
and  the  wind  instruments  got  their  chance, 
and  made  the  best  of  it. 

On  they  came,  the  wrecks  of  war,  the  bye- 
products  of  the  modern  world's  most  stupend- 
ous effort  at  self  expression.  This  was  the 
result — in  many  cases  permanent  result — of 
the  outburst  of  the  lust  for  power.  As  they 
approached  their  destination,  the  band  formed 
a  circle,  and  for  twenty  minutes  the  stricken 
company  filed  slowly  in  through  the  door, 
eagerly  expecting  something  to  justify  this 
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exhibition  of  themselves,  and  as  the  last 
squad  disappeared,  the  band  struck  up 
**  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and  then  hobbled 
in  with  the  rest. 

Inside  the  hut,  the  scene  presented  the 
most  unmihtary  picture  imaginable  ;  there 
were  flags  and  decorations,  plants  and  cut 
flowers,  the  homely  rattle  of  cups  and  plates, 
the  loud,  happy  laughter  reminding  one  more 
of  the  noise  of  a  school  playground  than  of 
three  hundred  men  on  active  service  in  a 
foreign  land.  From  the  homeland  had  come 
a  gift  of  money  a  few  days  before,  and  this 
w^as  the  way  it  was  being  spent.  It  was  an 
attempt  at  comfort,  and  a  refuge  for  a  few 
hours  from  military  law.  For  weeks  and 
months  on  end  most  of  these  men  had  been 
lining  the  trenches  in  a  human  breastwork 
against  the  invasion  of  organised  brutality  ; 
no  one  knows  what  discomfort  they  endured. 
The  soldier  of  to-day  does  not  speak  of  it, 
nor  does  he  write  of  it,  for  his  one  mental 
effort  is  to  stop  himself  thinking  of  it.  Out 
of  the  dust  and  mud  and  the  stench  of  trench 
w^arfare  they  had  come  into  hospital ;  some 
by  the  merciful  presence  of  a  germ,   others 
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by  a  stray  bullet  that  missed  a  vital  part  by 
the  fraction  of  an  inch,  others  by  the  breath- 
ing in  of  poisoned  gas,  laboriously  prepared 
by  Leipzig  science.     Out  of  this  they  came 
for  a  while,  and  now  were  sitting  on  chairs, 
chairs  with  backs  to  them ;  some  had  the  good 
fortune    to    secure   deck-chairs  lent   by  the 
officers'  mess,  and  they  reclined  with  the  ease 
of  those  who  had  never  sat  in  any  other  kind, 
A  gassed  man,  who  had  lost  his  balance  in 
walking,  was  among  the  last  to  enter ;  he  was 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  friend  whose  eyes 
were  bandaged,  but  whose  walk  was  unim- 
paired ;    they  were  looking  for  a  seat,  when 
up  limped  the  occupant  of  one  of  the  ''sit 
easy  "  chairs. 

''  Here,  have  mine.     I'm  all  right,  I  much 
prefer  the  floor." 

The  gassed  man  took  it  without  a  word. 
*'  You  ve  been  gassed,  haven't  you  ?  "  said 
the  man  who  sat  on  the  floor.  ''I've  only 
been  shot.  Rotten  being  gassed,  isn't  it  ?  " 
"  I  would  rather  die  ten  times  over  from 
such  a  murdering  than  inflict  it  on  the  worst 
wretch  ahve,"  said  the  boy  with  the  bandaged 
eyes,    sitting    by    his    silent    comrade.     "  If 
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they  could  see  the  effects  of  it,  I  don't  think 
they  would  use  it/' 

Throughout  this  conversation  the  man  in 
the  chair  said  nothing  ;  but  in  every  com- 
pany of  humanists,  either  from  the  inborn 
love  of  contrast  or  out  of  their  cussedness 
there  is  the  spokesman  of  reaction. 

''  If  I  could  do  it,"  said  the  man  on  the 
floor,  looking  round  into  the  face  of  the 
silent  sufferer  in  the  chair,  "  I  would  poison 
with  my  own  hand  every  living  thing  in 
Germany.  Td  kill  its  men  and  women  and 
little  children,  Fd  poison  its  animals,  and 
blight  its  crops,  and  if  I  lost  my  soul  in 
hell  for  doing  it,  do  you  think  Td  care  ? 
Not  I." 

''  Here,  old  boy,"  chimed  in  the  man  in 
the  chair,  ''  have  some  tea  with  sugar  and 
milk  in  it ;  all  you  chaps  talk  like  that,  when 
you're  hungry." 

As  he  spoke  the  tea  came.  The  orders  for 
supply  were  calculated  on  the  average  con- 
sumption of  each  patient  in  the  hospital,  and 
we  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  this  was  a 
day  out.  Appetites  were  touched  up,  there 
was  the  unrestraining  atmosphere  of  home  ; 
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and  sandwiches  and  cakes  in  generous  pro- 
fusion of  an  enticing  appearance  do  not  keep 
long  anywhere.  In  this  place  they  ''  dis- 
appeared '' ;  there  is  no  other  word  for  it. 
The  reinforcements  were  composed  of  sterner 
stuff ;  but  no  one  frowned,  for  ''  it*s  all  done 
out  of  kindness  ''  as  one  man  of  large  capacity 
remarked. 

There  were  men  of  all  regiments  and  class, 
of  all  religions  and  creeds,  of  all  our  colonies 
and  dominions,  and  nothing  seemed  incon- 
gruous. During  tea  there  was  a  song,  not 
one  of  the  sentimental  ditties,  but  a  song 
that  elevated  suffering  into  a  sacrifice  and 
made  it  worth  while — it  was  ''  God's  in  His 
Heaven,  All's  right  with  the  world."  The 
boys  put  down  their  cups  and  plates,  and 
clapped  until  she  sang  it  again.  They  did 
the  same  with  the  next  item — a  farcical 
solo,  "  The  Old  Trombone."  Then  the  band 
played  popular  airs,  and  the  boys  joined 
lustily  in  the  chorus,  while  packets  of  cigar- 
ettes and  chocolates  were  passed  round,  the 
chocolate  for  those  who  did  not  smoke,  so 
every  man  became  a  "  non-smoker "  while 
puffing  all   the  time  at  his  cigarette ;    but 
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no  one  complains,  no  one  objects,  for  we 
take  to  comfort  as  to  an  elemental  right  in 
nature. 

Two  men  mounted  the  platform  and  pro- 
posed and  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
guests  on  behalf  of  the  donors  of  the  tea  ; 
it  was  reversing  the  usual  order,  but  it  seemed 
the  right  thing  to  do,  and  the  boys  roared 
the  response.  Then,  for  five  minutes,  w^e 
listened  to  a  talk  on  "  home  ''  or  ''  what  we 
are  fighting  for."  The  speech  brought  back 
those  nightmares  of  desolation  in  Flanders 
and  Northern  France,  while  the  vision  of 
Motherland  rose  before  us  in  all  her  unravaged 
beauty. 

''  Let's  sing  '  Fight  the  Good  Fight,'  "  said 
the  speaker.  It  was  one  of  the  h^^mns  the 
band  could  play,  and  how  they  sang  ! 

Those  were  not  the  voices  of  a  tired  array 
of  the  salvage  of  war  ;  there  was  a  ring  of 
faith  and  victory  in  the  music  and  the  words. 
Then  the  long  Hne  of  battered  fighters  formed 
up  outside,  ready  for  anything  again  ;  the 
band  struck  up,  and  w^hen  the  march  began, 
the  limping,  dragging  regiment  of  wreckage 
moved  across  the  open  parade  ground  to  its 
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temporary  refuge  in  the  convalescent ;  but 
not  without  hope  of  recovery.  One  thought 
of  England  and  the  narrow  strip  of  sea  between 
us,  and  remembered  we  were  Somewhere  in 
France. 


THE  LITERARY  TROOPERS 


King  Henry  :    "  Every  subject's  duty  is  the  King's, 
but  every  subject's  soul  is  his  own." 

Henry  V. 


VII 

THE  LITERARY  TROOPERS 

They  were  on  fatigue  duty.  Buckets,  shovels, 
and  brooms  were  their  implements.  Tunics 
off  and  sleeves  rolled  up,  typical  ''  tommies,'* 
and  to  all  appearances  might  that  moment 
have  stepped  out  of  the  pages  of  Kipling. 

But  their  speech  betrayed  them. 

*'  You  handle  your  broom  with  the  ex- 
perienced touch  of  a  professional,''  said  one. 

'*  Oh,  not  at  all,"  came  the  reply.  *'  It  is 
innate  genius  adapting  itself  to  all  vicissi- 
tudes." 

These  are  the  men  who  are  doing  our  dirty 
work  in  France.  Drawn  from  all  classes  and 
representing  every  type  of  mind  and  character 
in  the  Empire,  they  go  about  their  work  day 
by  day — work  which  in  the  old  days  before 
the  war  they  never  dreamed  of  touching. 
Their  conversation  lightened  the  task. 

''  Have  you  been  doing  this  sort  of  thing 
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all  your  life/'  said  a  trooper  whose  accent 
indicated  his  education  and  breeding. 

''  Not  all  my  Hfe,  but  for  the  best  part  of  it/' 

"  How  long  ?  "  I 

*'  Oh,  I  don't  mean  the  longer  part  of  it ; 

I    was    a    journalist,    and    frequently    wrote 

articles  on  the  folly  of  imagining  we  should 

ever  be  at  war  with  Germany." 

There  came  the  welcome  sound  of  **  Cook- 
house *'  on  the  bugle  and  the  work  stopped. 
As  they  lounged  about  for  a  few  minutes 
after  the  meal,  one  of  the  company  noticed 
a  placard  announcing  a  lecture  to  be  held 
in  a  large  hut  in  camp.  The  conversation 
turned  to  lectures. 

''  I  have  been  to  two  lectures  this  week," 
said  a  rough  looking  soldier. 
''  What  were  they  about  ?  " 
''  One  was  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte." 
*'  What  was  the  other  ?  " 
''  The  other  was  on  Joan  of  Arc.     I  was 
glad  I  went  to  it ;    I  always  thought  until 
then,    that    Joan    of   Arc    was   the    wife    of 
Napoleon,"    he    repHed    amid    loud    guffaws 
from  the  company. 
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*'  Tisn't  what  you  learn  so  much  as  having 
something  to  think  about,"  he  went  on, 
heedless  of  the  laughter. 

''  You  are  right  there,  old  boy,  a  man  does 
want  something  to  think  about/' 

"  'Specially  in  the  trenches.  I  used  to 
think  about  all  sorts  of  things,  and  more  than 
once  I  had  a  bad  bout  of  '  death-funk/  " 

''  What's  'death-funk'  ?  "  broke  in  a  man 
who  had  not  yet  been  under  fire. 

''  Oh,  you  wait  a  bit,"  said  one. 

''  You  haven't  been  in  the  business  very 
long,"  said  another. 

"  You  won't  forget  it  after  you've  had  it 
once,"  said  the  man  who  first  mentioned  it. 
'*  The  death-funk  knocks  the  stuffing  out  of 
you,  that's  what  the  death-funk  does ;  a 
fellow  ought  to  be  inoculated  against  it." 

After  the  work  of  the  day  was  over  some 
of  these  men  were  in  the  habit  of  gathering 
together  for  the  pleasure  of  each  other's 
company.  During  those  few  weeks  at  the 
base  camp  the  kindred  spirits  discovered  each 
other  and  were  never  far  apart. 

On  this  particular  evening  as  we  sat  to- 
gether in   a   secluded   corner   of  the   camp, 
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some  one  recalled  the  reference  of  a  man  in 
his  fatigue  party  that  morning  to  the  death- 
funk. 

"  Whenever  I  felt  it  I  always  took  out  my 
pocket-book,  and  if  there  was  a  light  any- 
where, I  read  and  re-read  my  little  collection 
of  antidotes." 

"  What  are  they  ?  " 

''  Oh,  you  remember  something  in  Steven- 
son, about  a  poet  dying  young  in  the  breast 
of  every  man  ?  " 

''  Yes,  I  remember  it  somewhere." 

''  Well,  my  poet  is  not  dead  in  my  breast ; 
I  keep  him  alive  in  my  breast-pocket.  This 
is  the  sort  of  thing  I  mean."  He  took  out 
of  his  pocket-book  some  frayed  leaves,  the 
jagged  edges  of  which  showed  they  had  been 
torn  out  of  a  book  of  which  they  once  formed 
a  part.     The  leaves  were  India  paper. 

**  When  I  read  them,"  he  continued,  ''  I 
feel  like  Wolfe  at  Quebec.  I  would  rather 
have  been  their  author  than  secure  a  D.C.M." 

*'  Oh,  I've  got  something  Uke  that,"  replied 
another,  ''  I  got  it  from  a  friend  who  saw  it 
in  a  Liverpool  paper.  I  altered  some  of  the 
words  to  suit  myself ;   but  it's  a  gem." 
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**  There  was  a  man  in  our  trench  who  was 
a  journalist  by  profession  ;  he  used  to  talk 
'  Henry  V  '  for  our  entertainment,  and  made 
me  quite  keen  on  some  of  the  things/'  broke 
in  a  man  whose  interest  in  poetry  of  any 
kind  was  very  young  indeed. 

"  Would  you  mind  giving  them  to  me/' 
said  the  youth  who  had  not  yet  received  his 
baptism  of  fire,  *'  Fm  sure  I'll  want  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  Come  on,  you  fellows, 
share  them  round  a  bit." 

''  Right  you  are,"  said  the  man  with  the 
frayed  India-paper  antidotes,  ''  you  listen 
to  mine  ;  but  only  on  condition  that  all  the 
others  give  theirs  too/' 

He  was  a  man  well  over  thirty,  well-built, 
with  a  fine,  high,  sloping  forehead  and  fair 
crisp  hair  ;  across  his  cheek  was  a  bullet  scar 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  his  long  deten- 
tion at  the  convalescent  and  then  at  the  base. 

"  I'll  give  you  three  of  the  favourites." 

Then  in  a  soft  voice  he  read  : 

"  Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky 
Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  die. 
Glad  did  I  Hve  and  gladly  die 
And  I  lay  me  down  with  a  will. 
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These  be  the  words  you  grave  for  me — 
Here  he  Hes  where  he  longed  to  be  ; 
Home  is  the  sailor  home  from  the  sea 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill." 

Without  looking  up  he  talked  on.  *'  Here's 
another :  it  was  written  by  Henley  when 
he  was  lying  on  his  back  in  a  London  hos- 
pital and  doomed  to  die  in  spite  of  all  the 
fine  career  he  had  begun  to  carve  out  for 
himself/' 

"  Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me, 
Dark  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 
I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

"  In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 
I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud. 
Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 
My  head  is  bloody  but  unbowed. 

"  Be^^ond  this  vale  of  wrath  and  tears 
Looms  but  the  horror  of  the  shade. 
And  still  the  menace  of  the  years 
Finds  and  shall  find  me  unafraid. 

"  It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate. 

How  charged  with  punishment  the  scroll ; 
I  am  the  master  of  my  fate, 
.      I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul." 
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''  Rather  depressing,  aren't  they  ?  "  said 
the  youth  for  whose  benefit  they  were  recited. 

"  Depressing,  do  you  say  ?  '' 

"  Well :  rather." 

''  Listen  to  this :  I  wonder  if  this  will 
depress  you,"  answered  the  older  man  with 
a  note  of  challenge  in  his  voice. 

''  Written  by  a  man  who  lost  his  best 
friend  on  earth,"  he  continued  as  he  set  his 
teeth,  and  in  a  hard,  slow  voice,  began  : 

"  Fear  death  ?    To  feel  the  fog  in  my  throat, 

The  mist  in  my  face 
When  the  snows  begin,  and  the  blasts  denote 

I  am  nearing  the  place ; 
The  power  of  the  night,  the  press  of  the  storm. 

The  post  of  the  foe 
Where  he  stands,  the  Arch  fear,  in  a  visible  form  ; 

Yet  the  strong  man  must  go  : 
For  the  journey  is  done  and  the  summit  attained. 

And  the  barriers  fall ; 
Though  a  battle's  to  light  ere  the  guerdon  be  gained — 

The  reward  of  it  all. 

"  I  was  ever  a  fighter,  so — one  fight  more — 
The  best  and  the  last ; 
I  would  hate  that  death  bandaged  my  eyes  and  forbore. 
And  bade  me  creep  past." 

He   paused  for   a  moment,   Ihcy^ji^., 
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agonised  look  on  his  face,  then  putting  aside 
his  papers,  he  continued  in  a  louder  voice  : 

"  No  !     Let  me  taste  the  whole  of  it,  fare  like  my  peers — 
The  heroes  of  old — 
Bear  the  brunt,  in  a  minute  pay  back  life's  arrears 
In  pain,  darkness  and  cold." 

He  stood  up  as  the  eyes  of  the  little  circle 
were  glued  on  him.  A  new  energy  rang  in 
his  voice ;  he  seemed  to  cast  aside  his  cold 
lethargic  manner,  and  speaking  as  rapidly 
as  a  clear  pronunciation  would  allow,  he 
leapt  on  to  the  words  : 

"  For  sudden  the  worst  turns  the  best  to  the  brave 

The  black  minute's  at  end  ; 
And  the  elements  rage,  the  fiend  voices  that  rave 

Shall  dwindle,  shall  blend  : 
Shall  change,  shall  become  first  a  peace  out  of  pain. 

Then  a  light,  then  thy  breast 
Oh  thou  soul  of  my  soul !     I  shall  clasp  thee  again. 

And  with  God  be  the  rest." 

The  boy  looked  at  his  great  helper  as  he 
sat  down  again. 

'*  I  think  I  would  like  to  hear  that  again," 
was  all  he  said. 

*'  No,  no/'  said  the  big  man.     ''  Some  one 
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else  now.  Here,  Morton,  what  was  that  thing 
you  showed  me  in  a  letter  yesterday  ?  '' 

''  Do  you  mean  the  Bronte  Hnes,"  said  the 
Httle  man  who  sat  on  a  box,  "  I  think  I  re- 
member them,  or  at  least  some  of  them/' 

They  were  Emily  Bronte's  last  lines  and 
he  had  tried  to  commit  them  to  memory. 

"  No  coward  soul  is  mine. 
No  trembler  in  the  world's  storm-troubled  sphere  ; 
I  see  Heaven's  glory  shine  and  faith  shine  equal, 
Arming  me  from  fear." 

Then  he  stopped. 

''  Afraid  I  can't  recall  the  rest.  I  think 
I  remember  the  last  two." 

''  Go  on,  never  mind,  don't  mind  us,"  said 
one  of  the  boys,  filling  his  pipe.  ''  Give  me  a 
match  first." 

Offering  him  his  match-box,  Morton  con- 
tinued : 

"  Though  earth  and  man  were  gone, 

And  suns  and  universes  ceased  to  be, 
And  Thou  wert  left  alone. 

Every  existence  would  exist  in  Thee. 

There  is  no  room  for  death. 

Nor  atom  that  His  might  could  render  void  ; 
Lord,  Thou  art  being  and  breath, 

And  what  Thou  art  can  never  be  destroyed." 
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*'  They  are  a  bit  religious,  aren't  they/' 
said  Morton  in  a  tone  of  apology,  *'  but  I 
like  that  kind  of  thing/' 

''  Oh,  nothing  to  object  to,  nothing  senti- 
mental about  them,"  said  the  big  man. 
*'  It's  a  strange  thing  that  lots  of  stuff 
which  a  man  would  never  look  at  in  the 
old  days  becomes  quite  attractive  out 
here.  You  never  want  life-boats  when  you 
are  on  dry  land." 

In  the  company  was  a  gunner  who  handled 
a  newspaper  cutting  as  he  spoke.  ''  You 
haven't  had  mine  yet,"  he  said.  "  This  one 
has  been  on  active  service  too.  I've  given 
it  to  crowds  of  fellows.  Edward  Vance 
Cooke,  whoever  he  is,  wrote  the  thing  ;  but 
it's  good  enough  for  the  Bible,  I  think. 
Listen  to  this  now,"  and  on  he  went  as 
though  singing  a  song  : 

"  Oh,  oh,  did  3'ou  tackle  the  trouble  that  came  your  way 
With  a  resolute  heart  and  a  cheerful, 
Or  hide  your  face  from  the  light  of  day 
With  a  resolute  soul  and  a  fearful ; 
Oh,  a  trouble's  a  ton,  or  a  trouble's  an  ounce. 
Oh,  a  trouble  is  just  what  you  make  it  ; 
For  it  isn't  the  fact  that  you  are  wounded  that  counts, 
But  only — How  do  you  take  it  ? 
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You  were  beaten  to  Earth,  well,  well,  what's  that  ? 

Come  up  with  a  smiling  face  ; 

It's  nothing  against  you  to  fall  down  flat 

But  to  lie  there,  that's  a  disgrace  : 

Why,  the  harder  you're  thrown  the  higher  you  bounce, 

So  be  deaf  to  a  coward's  cry. 

It  isn't  the  fact  that  you're  fighting  that  counts 

But — How  do  you  fight  and  why  ? 

And  tho'  you  be  done  to  death,  what  then  ? 

If  you  battled  the  best  that  you  could. 

If  you  played  your  part  in  the  world  of  men, 

Why,  God  will  call  it  good. 

Death  comes  with  a  crawl  or  comes  with  a  pounce. 

But  whether  he's  slow  or  spry, 

It  isn't  the  fact  that  you're  dead  that  counts 

But  only — How  did  you  die  ?  " 
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"  Aux  grandes  souffrances  de  la  vie,  je  ne  connais 
que  trois  remedes — le  travail — la  pri^re — et  la  pipe." 

Alphonse  Daudet. 


VIII 

"  AT  HOME  "—SOMEWHERE 

"  Home's  a  funny  business,"  said  a  burly 
Liverpool  Scot  who  had  just  come  down  to  a 
base  camp,  somewhere  in  France,  after  the 
charge  at  Hooge.  "  When  you're  in  you 
want  to  get  out,  and  when  you're  out  you 
want  to  get  in." 

*'  But  this  is  the  next  best  thing,  isn't  it  ?  " 
I  asked,  and  added  :  ''  The  last  time  I  saw 
some  of  your  men  they  were  feeling  insulted 
because  they  were  left  at  home." 

*'  Oh  !  Well,  the  next  time  you  see  them 
they'll  be  grousing  because  they  can't  get 
back.  You  know,"  he  went  on,  '*  we  don't 
want  to  stay  there,  but  we  just  want  a  look 
at  it  to  see  how  much  we  are  missed." 

*'  Can't  you  invent  something  to  fill  up  the 
gap  ?  I  have  some  parcels  from  home ;  let's 
have  a  tea-party  for  the  residue,"  I  suggested. 

*'  Right    you    are,"    he    replied    at    once. 

97  G 
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*'  Some  of  our  fellows  will  help,  and  we  will 
make  '  somewhere  *  into  the  Mersey-side  for 
the  time  being/' 

We  found  a  room  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  About 
sixty  men  came  in  and  had  to  be  provided 
for.  How  they  had  smartened  up.  Over- 
night there  must  have  been  a  scrubbing  of 
tartans  and  a  dry  cleaning  of  khaki ;  some 
found  spats  lying  about  and  put  them  on,  ■ 
and  others  borrowed  tunics  from  different 
regiments.  It  was  the  old  thing  of  years 
ago  repeated.  The  tea-party  mind  ruled 
and  remained  uppermost,  and  that  mind  is 
pecuUarly  inventive.  Some  of  the  men  came 
in  to  get  the  place  ready.  Tables,  floors, 
shelves,  and  chairs  were  scrubbed  relent- 
lessly, regardless  of  the  price  of  soap  in 
France,  regardless,  too,  of  the  tender  feelings 
of  those  who  thought  they  were  clean  enough 
before.  Trestle  tables  were  put  up.  Some 
were  covered  with  white  paper ;  another 
had  two  table-centres,  which  an  hour  before 
were  linen  pillow-slips,  commandeered  from 
the  kit  of  an  extravagant  young  officer. 
From  some  unknown  quarter  came  a  bunch 
of  heather,  which  the  boys  declared  to  be 
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white  on  the  tips,  although  that  colour- 
blindness must  have  been  due  to  the  play 
of  sentiment  on  the  optic  nerve.  In  came  a 
corporal  with  a  brown-paper  parcel,  but  the 
parcel  contained  nothing  of  use  to  us,  and 
the  object  of  his  excitement  was  that  on  the 
outside  was  a  label  with  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  one  of  the  big  shops  in  our  city. 
"  Stick  this  on  the  wall,''  he  said  ;  "  it  will 
do  for  decoration/' 

That  remark  opened  a  sluice-gate  of  ideas. 
At  once  bogus  telegrams  came  in  from  im- 
portant people.  ''  The  Lord  Mayor  sends 
his  best  wishes  and  congratulations."  King 
George  and  Lloyd  George  joined  in  another. 
The  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  sent 
a  laconic  telegram  which  was  posted  up  in 
big  letters,  *'  A  message  from  Liverpool — 
The  quality  of  Mersey  is  not  strained."  On 
another  wall  was  pinned  a  pink  edition  of 
the  evening  paper,  and  over  it  the  words, 
"  A  voice  from  Liverpool,  or  at  least  an 
'  Echo.'  " 

Then  came  French  pastries,  shining  and 
sloshy,  and  were  put  on  all  the  tables  ;  bread, 
with  real  butter  procured  from  a  farm  a  few 
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miles  away ;  English  and  Dundee  jam  in 
saucers ;  a  cake  from  a  Liverpool  confec- 
tioner's, which  came  that  morning  from  a 
donor  who  had  no  idea  that  it  would  be  so 
sentimentally  regarded  that  not  a  man  would 
dare  to  cut  it,  so  I  had  to  divide  it  up  in  bits 
and  let  every  man  have  a  crumb. 

In  a  town  not  far  away  was  an  enter- 
prising sort  of  French  Lipton,  on  whose  shop 
window  one  read  the  following  tempting 
advertisement : — ''  The  bannock  and  the 
shortbread  from  Scotland  sold.''  During  the 
morning  the  scouting  and  foraging  party  saw 
that  advertisement,  and  ''  the  bannock  and 
the  shortbread  from  Scotland  "  were  bought. 
One  of  the  men  remarked,  "  These  bannocks 
might  have  come  from  Scotland  originally, 
but  I  will  bet  my  German  helmet  that  they 
were  left  over  from  spare  rations  during  the 
Boer  war  "  ;  which  another  wit  capped  by 
asking  if  the  Jacobites  who  fought  with 
Prince  Charlie  went  back  to  Northern  France  ; 
if  so  that  historical  fact  might  explain  the 
bannocks ! 

One  of  the  comments  on  the  tea,  shed  a 
world  of  light  on  the  negative  hardships  of  the 
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Territorial  on  active  service.  We  provided 
tea  and  milk — ^real  milk  from  a  farm.  That 
in  itself  was  a  luxury  some  men  had  not 
tasted  since  they  left  home. 

There  was  a  story  current  among  this 
battahon,  told  against  a  popular  quarter- 
master, that  once  in  Belgium  some  one  in 
billets  said  it  would  be  great  to  have  real 
milk  uncondensed  for  a  change.  A  private 
who  had  been  on  guard  declared  that  during 
the  evening  he  had  seen  a  cow  in  a  field  about 
500  yards  away  and  near  the  enemy  trenches. 
*'  Well,  ril  take  a  bucket,"  said  the  sergeant, 
'*  and  ril  milk  that  cow  myself.*'  So  at  the 
risk  of  his  life  he  started  off  at  midnight  on 
his  quest  for  uncondensed.  Before  a  hun- 
dred yards  had  been  covered  he  was  waist- 
deep  in  a  water-filled  shell  crater  and  the 
bucket  had  fallen  into  the  mud.  The  splash 
had  roused  the  enemy  sniper.  Shot  after 
shot  came  whizzing  through  the  night  air. 
Then  a  flare  went  up,  and  his  only  chance 
was  to  duck  under  for  a  few  seconds.  As 
he  emerged  he  heard  a  sharp  metallic  bang, 
and  then  the  firing  ceased.  After  a  long 
wait  he  waded  out   and   found  his  bucket 
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battered  with  German  bullets  and  not  fit  to 
carry  even  condensed  milk  tins,  to  say 
nothing  of  milk  uncondensed.  After  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  he  came  to  the  spot.  There  was 
a  bam  silhouetted  in  the  semi-darkness,  the 
roof  and  one  side  missing,  and  through  the 
shell  holes  he  could  see  distinctly  the  head 
and  horns  of  a  cow.  So  a  moment  of  careful 
striding  brought  him  round,  and  there  was 
the  cow — the  forepart  standing  out  of  the 
half-door  hanging  limply  over,  and  the  hind- 
part  gone  with  the  shell  that  blew  in  the  side 
of  the  barn.  It  was  said  he  brought  back 
the  bucket   as  a  souvenir,   and,   should  he 

chance  upon  Private ,  the  bucket  would 

be  thrown  at  him  for  a  souvenir. 

While  tea  was  being  served  one  man 
opened  his  heart.  "  Fine  tea,  George,  isn't 
it?" 

"  I  don't  see  much  difference  in  the  tea," 
said  George.  '*  It's  the  crockery  I  like. 
After  tin  cups  for  weeks  on  end  a  cool  china 
cup  is  a  joy  that  seems  too  deUcious  to  be 
real." 

There  was  one  boy  who  carried  a  china 
cup  unchipped  through  the  whole  campaign. 
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It  was  no  bigger  than  a  coffee  cup,  but,  he 
said,  '*  Sometimes  a  dozen  would  borrow 
that  cup  during  one  meal,  pour  their  own 
drink  from  their  own  rations  tin  into  it, 
drink  it,  and  hand  it  back." 

But  this  was  like  home ;  out  of  our  china 
cups  we  drank  all  sorts  of  possible  and  im- 
possible toasts,  and  finished  up,  standing  in 
silence,  with  one  toast.  It  was  the  toast 
of  ''  Home." 

Still  standing,  we  bowed  our  heads  while 
one  of  the  company  voiced  the  feelings  of  all 
in  a  word  of  thanksgiving  and  an  appeal 
that  those  who  watch  and  wait  at  home 
might  be  saved  from  anxiety. 

When  the  party  broke  up,  we  were  surprised 
to  find  that  for  the  last  half-hour  a  heavy 
thunderstorm  had  raged ;  but  no  one  had 
seen  the  lightning,  no  one  had  heard  the 
thunder. 

During  the  storm  we  were  *'  at  home." 
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*'  It  was  a  high  counsel  I  once  heard  given  to  a  young 
person — '  Always  do  what  you  are  afraid  to  do.'  " 

Emerson. 


IX 

THE   FIRE-EATERS 

In  the  rest  camp  after  weeks  of  severe 
fighting  the  nerve-worn  officers  and  men 
find  respite  from  the  strain  of  war. 

This  is  a  new  departure  in  warfare,  for  in 
this  great  struggle  not  only  munitions  and 
strategy,  not  only  organisation  and  numbers, 
but  nerves  and  brain  play  an  unprecedented 
part  in  the  fighting  of  to-day. 

That  is  the  problem  that  faces  so  many 
in  high  command — ^the  problem  of  supplies 
of  nerve  and  brain. 

A  number  of  officers  and  men  are  constantly 
passing  from  the  lines  to  the  base,  on  the 
errand  of  nerve  supplies. 

At  the  base  on  a  fine  summer  afternoon 
some  were  sitting  out  after  lunch.  A  draft 
of  men  had  just  arrived  from  England,  and 
their  officers  had  just  taken  their  first  meal 
abroad. 
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A  captain  some  days  down  from  the  front 
was  in  conversation  with  a  young  sub- 
lieutenant who  had  just  arrived  from  England. 

''  What  is  it  Uke  up  at  the  front  ?  "  said 
the  junior. 

"  Oh,  mostly  pretty  good  ;  but  sometimes 
rather  awful." 

*'  Do  you  ever  get  nervy  ?  " 

*'  Fm  nervy  now/'  repUed  the  captain. 

**  You  don't  look  it/'  remarked  the  sub 
cheerfully. 

''  One  doesn't  look  it.     One  feels  it." 

''  Does  the  thing  occur  in  the  men  some- 
times ? " 

''  Yes,  rather  a  lot,  but  a  great  deal  depends 
on  what  you  have  to  do  and  where  you  are 
placed/'  said  the  captain. 

'*  I  saw  some  men  in  hospital  before 
coming  out ;  they  seem  quite  unaffected  by 
anything  they  had  seen  or  felt.  I  thought 
they  would  have  been  thrilled  with  the 
passion  of  fighting,  or  subdued  after  facing 
death  for  months  on  end,  but  they  seemed 
not  to  mind  in  the  least." 

The  captain  leaned  forward  as  he  repUed  : 

''  Some  of  these  fellows  have  never  thought 
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about  it.  In  some  moods  I  envy  them  the 
inability  to  think/' 

He  was  lounging  in  a  long  deck-chair  on 
the  boarded  floor  of  a  marquee,  which  served 
as  the  annexe  of  the  officers'  mess.  He 
drawled  out  his  conversation  slowly  and  de- 
liberately ;  at  times  he  lifted  himself  up  and 
sat  on  the  edge  of  the  chair  to  emphasise  a 
point  in  his  conversation,  using  the  stem 
of  his  pipe  as  a  pointer. 

*'  Tve  been  in  the  business  quite  a  long  time 
now,  and  there's  a  lot  of  it  that's  purely 
mechanical  work— almost  sordidly  mechanical 
—in  which  all  your  thinking  is  done  for  you  ; 
but  it  doesn't  put  the  mind  to  sleep.  There 
are  the  long  pauses  which  go  into  weeks  of 
unreheved  tedium.  Then  the  mind  gets  its 
own  back  and  gives  me  a  bad  time." 

"  I  suppose  you  can  divide  the  men  into 
two  classes  out  here  or  anywhere — the  brave 
and  the  cowards  ?  "  said  his  young  ac- 
quaintance, a  second-lieutenant  who  had 
just  arrived  from  England  and  was  on  his  way 
to  the  trenches. 

"  No,"  replied  the  captain.  *'  There's  a 
third  class,  it's  the  biggest  class.     It  includes 
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nearly  the  whole  caboozle  of  the  human 
race  in  general,  and  most  of  the  army  as  a 
particular  instance/' 

"  I  thought  that  every  grade  or  class  of 
man  in  the  country  was  to  be  found  in  the 
ranks/'  replied  the  sub-lieutenant. 

*'  I  am  sure  that  is  so,  but  when  you  bunch 
the  whole  lot  together  and  think  of  them  up 
against  the  big  thing  you  get  three  different 
types  of  men.  There  is  number  one,  who 
has  no  fear  because  he's  above  it/' 

*'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  really 
exists,"  chipped  in  the  sub. 

*'  Exists,  why  there's  one  here  now  who 
frightens  me  and  makes  me  feel  I'm  unde- 
veloped. He  has  been  through  the  whole 
business,  from  Mons  to  the  Mame,  and  then 
to  Aisne  Rivers,  and  twice  wounded  in 
action,  once  blown  up  in  a  mine  explosion, 
was  cut  off  for  three  days  with  a  platoon  from 
the  rest  of  his  company,  and  held  the  place 
until  they  were  relieved.  He  is  a  D.S.O., 
and  no  one  knows  it  except  myself ;  but 
never  once  through  the  whole  business  has 
that  man  felt  a  moment's  fear." 

''  Must  be  fine  to  be  made  that  way.     That's 
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the  sort  of  thing  I  had  in  mind  when  I  spoke 
about  the  brave  men.  What  is  your  second 
class  ?  " 

*'  The  brass  hearted,"  came  the  quick 
reply. 

"  You  mean/*  added  the  junior,  '*  the 
hard-souled  bounder  who  dances  up  gaily 
in  the  face  of  certain  death.'* 

''  Yes,  but  it  has  the  smallest  number  of 
any  class.  Diminishing  quantity  the  brass 
hearted,'*  said  the  captain. 

"  Why  ?  *' 

*'Well  it's  either  killed  itself  off  in  this 
campaign  through  sheer  foolhardiness  or 
brass  melts  in  this  temperature." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  who  are  in  your 
third  class." 

"  We  are  the  third  class  who  think  and 
speak  about  the  first  and  second.  It  is  the 
large  class  ;  nearly  everybody  is  in  it.  Not 
above  it,  nor  beneath  it ;  but  staring  the 
big  thing  in  the  face  when  we  open  our  eyes 
and  allow  ourselves  to  think." 

*'  I  never  allow  myself  to  think.  There 
should  be  an  army  order  forbidding  men  to 
dwell  on  the  thought  of  death." 
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''^y  dear  boy/'  broke  in  the  older  man  :  | 
*'  If  your  mind  is  of  a  certain  type  and 
bearing  the  effects  of  decent  education  and 
any  kind  of  refinement,  you  do  not  allow 
it  to  dwell  on  the  thought  of  death  ;  the  dark 
vision  comes  uninvited,  it  invades,  crashes  in, 
makes  a  shell  crater  there,  burns  holes." 

*'  Oh  yes,  I  suppose  it  does,"  interrupted 
the  sub,  "  but  you  ought  to  fill  up  the  hole  at 
once  with  something  else  and  put  out  the  fire, 
and  in  some  way  stop  thinking  about  it." 

"  Unless  you  can  think  your  way  through 
it,  and  get  into  the  light,"  mused  the  captain 
thoughtfully. 

"  Not  much  use,"  said  the  sub.  ''  Other 
people  have  tried ;  look  at  those  old  boys, 
Swedenborg  and  Coleridge.  What  is  the 
good  of  it  ?     All  lost  in  a  fog." 

*'  Yes,  but  it  makes  all  the  difference 
where  you  are  doing  your  thinking.  What 
appears  foggy  in  the  seclusion  of  the  thinker's 
study  is  clear  as  sunhght  when  you  wait 
for  it  in  the  trenches.  I  have  waited  for 
hours  on  end,  and  what  I  once  drove  from 
my  mind  as  a  thing  of  terror,  I  now  treat  as  a 
friend  who  might  turn  at  any  odd  moment. 
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and  slap  me  on  the  back  and  claim  acquaint- 
ance, asking  me  over  to  his  place  for  a  change." 

"  By  Jove/'  said  the  boy  after  a  moment  of 
admiring  silence.  *'  I  thought  we  were  still 
a  nation  of  fire-eaters." 

"Oh  no/'  said  the  other.  ''That  tasty 
morsel  is  off  the  bill ;  in  the  old  days  there 
was  always  a  chance  of  eating  a  little  fire 
and  being  none  the  worse  for  it.  Fm  not  a 
fire-eater,  there  are  not  many  here ;  they  have 
not  yet  landed  in  France  or  they  are  down 
for  home  defence  only." 

**  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you  are 
actually  afraid  ?  "  said  the  boy. 

"  Well,  hardly  that,"  replied  the  captain. 
"  All  that  I  say  is  that  I  disHke  and  hate  the 
whole  business,  and  would  like  to  see  it 
ended  for  ever  at  whatever  cost." 

"  Oh,  but  if  I  felt  Uke  that  about  it  I  would 
resign  my  commission,  go  sick,  or  get  out/' 

"  No,  you  wouldn't,  young  man,  you  would 
join  the  third  class — the  class  that's  coming 
to  its  own." 

*'  So  you  think  the  fire-eater  has  had  his 
day  ?  " 

"  Yes,  in  a  way  he  has." 

H 
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"  But  surely  in  a  charge  the  men  will  follow 
the  jftre-eater  more  readily  than  the  third 
class.** 

**  Perhaps — perhaps/'  said  the  captain, 
''  but  for  every  charge  there's  three  months  of 
waiting  and  nerves  and  thinking,  and  during 
that  time  the  men  catch  waves  of  thought 
from  you.  Captain  Dare-devil  gets  his  share 
of  admiration  from  those  who  love  the  type 
and  have  come  to  know  him  ;  meanwhile 
the  third-class  officer,  unknowing  to  himself, 
is  radiating  a  kind  of  psychic  sympathy 
among  the  men,  who  get  to  know  that  when 
a  move  is  ordered  they  are  not  led  by  a  death- 
defying  fire-eater,  but  by  one  of  themselves 
with  a  strap  across  his  shoulder  and  binocu- 
lars." He  continued  as  he  rose  from  his 
chair.  ''  Champagne  courage  is  becoming 
unpopular ;  you  can  only  draw  the  cork 
once,  and  the  average  man's  supply  does  not 
often  exceed  one  bottle." 
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*'  We  are  scourged  to  an  elevation  where  we  can  see 
the  great  everlasting  things  that  matter  for  nations — 
the  great  peaks  we  had  forgotten,  of  honour,  duty, 
patriotism  and  the  pinnacle  of  sacrifice  pointing  hke 
a  rugged  finger  to  heaven.  '* 

The  Right  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George. 


"  Fight,  Britons,  fight ! 

Peace  we  had  nurtured  and  goodwill  to  men  j 
The  fight  has  come,  not  of  our  seeking. 

From  hell  came  the  challenge — a  sword  for  the  pen- 
Now  the  land  with  our  best  blood  is  reeking. 

Fight !    We  have  picked  up  this  gauntlet  from  hell. 
Follow  on  where  our  comrades  have  trod. 

Let  the  rattle  of  rifle  and  shrieking  of  shell 
Sound  the  trumpet  of  Peace  with  our  God.*' 

C.  W.  M. 


X 

WHY  ARE  YOU  FIGHTING  ? 

'*  What  a  place  to  send  us/'  was  the  first 
remark  I  heard.  ''  I  thought  we  were  coming 
down  to  rest  for  a  while." 

'*  Rest !  "  replied  a  burly  cynic  in  kilts. 
'*  Are  you  talking  about  rest  ?  Why,  you've 
been  out  here  only  eight  months ;  it  isn't 
time  to  rest  yet." 

The  man  who  spoke  was  English  in  accent, 
in  face  and  manner ;  but  he  wore  a  famous 
tartan,  distinguished  by  its  own  stripe  among 
the  galaxy  of  tartans  so  profusely  rushed 
down  from  the  northern  looms  since  the 
war  began.  The  kilts  were  mud-spattered, 
and  a  big  tear  on  the  non-kilted  side  was 
saved  from  disgracing  the  uniform  by  means 
of  the  safety-pin,  which  men  of  the  kilted 
regiments  have  learned  to  regard  with  the 
care  of  a  rustic  housewife.  The  man  who 
complained  stood  at  the  end  of  a  long  line  of 
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tents,  into  some  of  which  his  company  were 
waiting  to  enter.  He  looked  ill  and  irritable, 
and  his  face  twitched  every  now  and  then  as 
though  he  suffered  from  a  hidden  wound.  A 
drizzling  rain  had  fallen  through  the  afternoon, 
and  had  drenched  most  of  this  draft  in  its  long 
march  from  the  railhead  to  the  rest  camp. 
In  the  company  were  some  whose  spirits 
the  tedious  journey  and  the  wet  march  had 
failed  to  depress. 

''  They  also  serve  who  stand  and  wait,'* 
said  one  in  a  voice  intended  for  the  ears  of 
the  company  sergeant-major,  who  retorted 
at  once : 

''  Such  things  as  these  you  know  must  be 
after  a  famous  victory." 

The  grousing  continued,  and  certain  things 
were  said  about  arrangements  which  could 
not  be  repeated  in  the  presence  of  the  base 
commandant. 

They  were  standing  in  fairly  clean  mud, 
and  waiting  for  the  order  from  the  base  camp 
sergeant-major  to  enter  the  tents  which  had 
just  been  vacated  by  a  big  draft  that  had 
left  for  the  front  during  the  afternoon.  What 
a  company   of   men !     What   a   mixture   of 
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uniforms,  of  dialects,  of  complexions,  and  of 
kit !  Some  were  in  full  fighting  rig,  some 
had  rifles,  some  with  broken  bayonets  so 
tightly  jammed  in  that  they  had  not  been 
able  to  remove  them.  Some  carried  little 
parcels,  one  proudly  held  under  his  arm  the 
familiar  black  helmet  with  the  brass  eagle 
crest  of  a  fallen  foe,  and  during  the  wait, 
while  they  stood  in  a  line  two  deep,  I  caught 
sight  of  some  famihar  faces,  but  bronzed 
and  pained  almost  out  of  recognition. 

''  Commany,  'shun  I  "  came  the  sharp  order 
of  the  gentleman-corporal  in  charge  of  this 
section  near  to  me.  And  at  once  all  the 
languor  and  fed-up-ness  vanished  as  the 
'*  commany  "  obeyed  the  order  in  an  instant 
with  the  clatter  of  rifles,  the  rattle  of  kit, 
and  the  choking  heels  of  heavy  marching 
boots  right  along  the  double  line.  ("  Com- 
many  dee-smiss  ")  followed  immediately,  and 
at  once  the  order  was  obeyed.  Before  you 
could  say  Kitchener,  off  went  knapsacks, 
down  went  rifles,  belts  unbuckled,  and  some 
fellows  just  dropped  down  on  the  wet  ground 
from  sheer  relief.  For  a  time,  at  least,  the 
strain  of  the  last  four  days  was  over,  and 
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now  came  the  ''  rest."  This  was  the  residue 
of  a  full  battaUon  of  men,  which  was  able  to 
travel,  but  suffering  from  nerves,  surface 
wounds,  shock,  etc.,  and  they  were  sent 
down  to  recuperate  and  to  keep  in  form. 
Before  the  unbuckling  was  over  a  football 
appeared  from  somewhere.  In  a  minute 
the  tired  and  worn-out  Territorials  were 
"  on  the  ball "  like  boys  let  out  of 
school. 

''  There  they  are,"  said  the  cynic,  who 
was  taking  off  his  heavy  boots  and  putting 
on  some  dry  socks.  ''  Fighting  or  fooling, 
they  are  all  right,  but  tell  them  to  wait  without 
giving  a  reason  for  it,  and  they  fret  Uke  tired 
children.'* 

''  I  suppose  you  have  come  down  for  a 
rest,"  I  remarked. 

''  Yes,"  he  replied,  ''  and  some  of  them 
need  it.  They  have  been  waiting  for  their 
chance  for  eight  months,  and  now  they 
have  had  it.  But  they  don't  want  another 
for  some  time.  It  was  last  Wednesday,  and 
I  do  not  yet  know  who  are  through.  Our 
only  disappointment  is  that  we  have  not 
been  sent  home  for  a  rest." 
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"  You  will  have  to  make  the  best  of  this 
instead." 

'*  Oh,  yes,  it  is  not  so  bad  if  you  don't 
think  too  much  about  it.  The  worst  of  it 
is  we  shall  be  here  for  at  least  five  days 
without  parcels  or  letters  or  anything  to 
give  one  a  touch  of  home." 

"  I  suppose  that's  a  man's  biggest  sacri- 
fice," I  ventured  to  remark. 

"  Yes,  in  a  way  it  is,  at  least  for  some 
men." 

"  Isn't  it  for  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  drawled.  "  Not  sacrifice  of 
home." 

*'  You  are  one  of  the  fighting  men  for 
whom  homes  do  not  count,  aren't  you  ?  " 

''  I  one  of  the  fighting  men  ?  Fighting 
men,  did  you  say  ?  " 

*'  Yes ;   you  look  it,  and  sound  like  it." 

*'  The  little  lady  never  said  that." 

*'  There's  a  lady,  is  there  ?  "  I  remarked. 

**  There  was." 

"  Well,  isn't  there  now  ?  " 

"  No ;  the  event  is  postponed  sine  die. 
Let's  have  some  tea,"  he  said,  and  at  once 
we  remembered  our  tired  thirst.    Tea  was 
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great.  I  watched  him  Hght  a  Httle  stove  to 
boil  some  water,  while  I  went  to  the  canteen 
for  a  tin  of  condensed  milk.  In  my  tent 
was  a  parcel  from  home ;  there  were  cakes, 
biscuits  and  scones,  and  one  of  the  new 
neat  little  airtight  tins  of  butter.  In  five 
minutes  we  were  two  abstemious  bachelors 
discovering  in  each  other  the  fact  that  we 
had  both  made  tea  before. 

The  little  stove  was  working  vigorously, 
and  the  tin  pan  began  to  sing  its  little  song. 
I  touched  the  Hd  to  see  if  it  was  nearly  on 
the  boil. 

''  Not  yet,"  he  said,  hurriedly  putting  out 
his  hand,  "  not  yet.  You  must  wait  until  it 
is  just  on  the  boil.  Then  we'll  have  some 
real  tea.  All  these  little  touches  are  inter- 
esting, and  they  make  all  the  difference  to 
the  tea.     Women  don't  understand  that." 

''  Their  tea  is  as  good  as  ours,"  I  replied 
in  defence  of  the  absent. 

*'  No,  it  doesn't  drink  the  same,"  he  said. 
''  They  simply  make  tea,  there's  no  prepara- 
tion for  it.  They  don't  always  heat  the 
teapot,  and  then,  when  they  do,  they 
pour  it  out  as  though  it  made  no  difference, 
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and  all  the  while  they  talk  about  other 
things." 

''  Well,  what  difference  can  that  make  ?  " 

"  What  difference  ?  ''  he  replied,  with  mild 
indignation.  "  Why,  all  the  difference,  for 
you  ought  to  talk  about  the  tea  you  are 
making.  You  have  to  prepare  the  mind 
and  stimulate  the  palate.  Make  the  pre- 
paration for  it  into  a  kind  of  ritual,  and  then 
you  get  the  right  thing.*' 

The  water  was  nearly  boiling,  so  I  put 
some  into  the  teapot. 

''  Fill  it,"  he  said. 

*'  That  wastes  too  much  water,"  I  replied, 
knowing  that  there  was  only  a  Umited  supply. 

''  No,  no ;  fill  it  up  to  the  top  till  the  lid 
gets  hot." 

I  obeyed  his  command,  and  as  soon  as  I 
did  so  he  poured  it  all  back  into  the  little 
tin  pan  in  which  the  water  had  boiled.  Then 
he  made  the  tea  ;  all  the  while  talking  about 
a  difference  between  tea  and  tea. 

He  drank  tea  from  a  cup  that  he  handled 
with  fondness  ;  looked  at  it,  then  sipped  it, 
and  put  it  down,  and  so  on,  until  the  first 
cup,  then  the  second,  was  finished. 
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Then  he  turned  away  from  tea  altogether. 

''  Can  you  listen  ?  " 

"  To  anything/'  I  repUed. 

*'  You  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  I 
looked  hke  a  fighting  man/' 

"So  you  do/' 

'*  I  suppose  you  would  say  I  looked  like 
a  Scot,  judging  from  my  kilt  ?  " 

"  I  would/' 

*'  Well,  one  is  as  wrong  as  the  other.  I'm 
really  no  good  for  the  army,  although  I've 
been  a  Territorial  for  five  years,  and  then 
gave  it  up.  I  hate  fighting,  and  I  used  to 
feel  that  war  is  wrong  ;  but  my  logic  has 
been  reconstructed,  and  now  I  say :  *  All 
war  is  wrong ;  this  is  a  war  ;  but  this  war 
is  right.' 

'*  During  the  *  all  war  is  wrong '  phase 
my  fiancee,  who  lived  in  Canada  and  was 
intensely  patriotic,  wrote  in  every  letter 
that  I  ought  to  be  fighting.  I  wrote  back 
saying  that  single  men  should  go  first.  I 
was  engaged,  and  that  was  equal  to  being 
married,  as  an  argument  against  enUstment. 
My  work  had  increased,  and  my  salary  was 
going   up.     Six    months    before   the    war    I 
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wrote  and  asked  her  to  marry  me.  She  said  : 
'  It  would  not  be  marriage  on  £300  a  year, 
but  only  an  inconvenient  and  prolonged 
strain  on  the  affections.' 

"  Soon  after  war  was  declared  I  wrote 
again,  and  said  there  was  a  prospect  of  a 
rise,  and  could  we  not  get  going.  I  would 
come  over  in  three  weeks,  and  the  thing 
could  be  done.  She  repHed  that  any  man 
[who  offered  to  marry  a  girl  on  war  profits 
was  a  Judas-hearted  parricide.  I  began  to 
imagine  there  was  another  man  in  the  business. 
But  she  wrote  regularly,  and  showed  no 
rancour,  until  at  last  I  began  to  see  things 
differently,  and  thought  she  might  change 
her  views  if  she  were  married.  So  I  made 
the  final  plunge,  decided  to  go  over,  marry 
her,  and  then  enlist.  I  wrote  the  letter, 
sent  it  off,  and  told  the  chief  my  intention. 
He  was  furious.  '  We  can't  spare  you  to 
enlist,  and  we  can't  spare  you  to  be  married,' 
he  said.  A  week  went  by,  and  then  I  decided 
to  cable,  saying  my  leave  had  been  stopped. 
It  was  the  rottenest  job  I  had  ever  done, 
but  there  was  nothing  else  for  it.  If  I  went 
without  leave  she  would  despise  me ;    if    I 
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stayed  in  London  she  would  think  me  weak- 
livered.  Imagine  my  joy  when  in  two  days' 
time  came  a  cable  from  her,  long  and  extrava- 
gant, but  I  have  it  with  me  now.  When  I 
fall  that  falls  too.  She  was  coming  by  the 
next  boat,  and  I  was  to  make  arrangements. 
I  did  make  arrangements.  I  saw  registrars 
and  solicitors,  studied  time  tables  and  hotel 
guides,  signed  cheques,  and  paid  bills.  I 
remember  going  into  the  chief's  office  and 
putting  the  thing  before  him.  He  congratu- 
lated me,  and  announced  that  from  the  day 
I  was  married  he  would  increase  me  £200  a 
year,  and  offered  me  ten  days  off  for  a  wedding 
tour.  '  Once  you  are  married  to  her,  my 
boy,'  he  said,  '  she  won't  ask  you  to  enlist 
any  more.' 

''Before  the  week  was  over  I  caught  the 
morning  train  to  Liverpool.  The  governor 
asked  me  to  do  some  business  for  him  in  the 
place ;  I  had  a  few  hours  to  spare.  Going 
down  to  the  office  to  inquire  the  time  the 
boat  was  due,  I  heard  a  newsboy  shouting 
something  ;  but  a  crowd  had  gathered  around 
him,  and  every  paper  he  had  was  taken  up. 
Then  I  saw  the  placard  ;    *  Liner  Sunk  by 
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German  Submarine/  It  was  her  boat.  I 
spent  nearly  a  week  in  fruitless  searching 
and  questioning.  I  found  her  father,  who 
had  brought  her  over ;  he  was  lying  in  a 
hospital  at  Queenstown,  still  in  a  very  weak 
condition,  and  he  told  me  she  was  killed  in 
the  first  explosion. 

'*  After  a  few  days  I  brought  him  over  to 
my  people's  home  in  Sussex,  and  there  I  met 
an  officer  friend  whom  I  knew  in  Scotland. 
He  put  me  up  to  things,  and  I  came  out  here 
with  the  next  draft.  That's  how  I'm  in  kilts, 
and  that's  why  I'm  fighting." 


IS  THERE  A  BULLET  FOR  ME  ? 


Drop  Thy  still  dews  of  quietness. 

Till  all  our  strivings  cease. 

Take  from  our  souls  the  strain  and  stress 

And  let  our  ordered  Mves  confess 

The  beauty  of  Thy  Peace." 

Whittier. 


XI 

IS  THERE  A  BULLET  FOR  ME  ? 

Out  of  the  gruesome  conditions  of  modern 
war  many  a  new  belief  is  being  hammered 
into  shape.  Some  of  them  have  the  same 
sternness  in  the  make-up  as  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  come  into  being. 

After  a  busy  day  in  camp  when  every 
minute  was  occupied  with  the  round  of  duty, 
there  came  a  rest  at  evening.  All  around 
the  great  space  of  the  parade  ground  were 
groups  of  men. 

There  was  a  London  Concert  Party  at  the 
Y.M.C.A.  hut.  A  fortunate  thousand  had 
procured  seats,  and  crowds  of  men  stood 
outside  the  opened  windows  listening. 

Others  were  enjoying  a  quiet  game  of  cards, 
some  were  writing  letters  and  reading  news- 
papers. 

Just  out  of  the  sound  of  applause  of  the 
concert  was  a  little  group  seated  on  the  soft 
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turf.  On  an  empty  orange-case  sat  a  man, 
and  opposite  him  sat  another  on  a  margarine 
box,  another  on  an  inverted  bucket,  and, 
altogether,  there  were  half  a  dozen  for  whom 
the  thought  of  war  had  given  way  for  the 
time  being  to  a  stern  discussion  on  the  right 
way  to  look  at  its  consequences. 

These  men  never  discuss  the  cause.  Diplo- 
macy and  the  race  for  armaments  never  once 
entered  the  discussion.  The^^  were  engaged 
in  a  far  older  conflict  than  that  which  had 
drawn  this  diverse  company  together. 

''  There  are  other  ways  of  looking  at  things,'' 
said  a  3'oung  private  of  a  well-known  terri- 
torial regiment. 

''  I  know  there  are  other  ways,''  replied 
Corporal  Moxon,  who  spoke  in  a  voice,  the 
accent  of  which  inclined  you  to  believe  that 
he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

''  I  know  there  are  other  ways  of  looking 
at  things  ;  but  what  I  sa}^  is  that  the  best 
way  for  any  man  to  set  his  mind  at  rest  is  to 
decide  whether  there's  a  bullet  for  him  or 
not." 

''  But  that  is  fatalism,"  rejoined  the  first 
speaker.     ''  Sheer  fatalism." 
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''  Well,  what  if  it  is  ?  "  asked  Moxon. 

*'  Why,  no  man  knows  whether  there's  a 
bullet  for  him  or  not.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  if  I  go  back  to  the  trenches  to-night  I 
ought  to  decide  whether  there's  a  bullet  for 
me?  " 

'*  I  would,  in  fact  I  decided  the  question 
months  ago.  It  makes  no  difference  to  the 
bullet ;   but  it  makes  a  big  difference  to  me." 

''If  it  doesn't  affect  the  bullet,  if  it  can't 
determine  its  track,  what's  the  use  of  bother- 
ing about  it,"  said  the  young  private  in  the 
tone  of  a  man  who  was  not  prepared  to  discuss 
any  different  answer  from  that  upon  which 
he  had  already  decided. 

''  It  will  teach  him  to  be  careful,  won't 
it." 

*'  It  will  be  more  Hkely  to  make  him 
nervous." 

''  Not  it,"  said  the  corporal. 

There  was  a  diversion  at  this  point  for  the 
circle  of  debaters  was  rudely  disturbed  by 
the  strong  voice  of  the  sergeant  who  shouted : 

*'  All  men  of  the  Middlesex  wanted  at  once  ! 
Fall  in  parade  ground,  eight  o'clock." 

The  young  private  looked  up  into  the  face 
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of  the  corporal.     '*  I'm  in  that  lot,  and  Fm 
sure  there's  a  bullet  for  me." 

Immediately,  and  with  a  sang-froid  that 
makes  one  feel  ashamed  of  any  excitement 
that  ever  disturbed  the  quiet  ways  of  life, 
these  men  dispersed,  some  got  up  and  shook 
hands  with  those  who  were  leaving  the  place, 
others  with  a  brisk  "  cheer  oh "  waved  a 
hand  without  rising  from  the  ground.  "  Up 
3'ou  go,  and  the  best  of  luck  "  was  a  phrase 
that  more  than  one  repeated.  It  came  from 
the  M.O.-tent  originally,  where  men  who  had 
been  sick  and  off  duty  were  finally  declared 
fit  again,  and  the  parting  words  were  always 
''  up  you  go,  and  the  best  of  luck." 

An  hour  later  the  parade  ground  presented 
a  sight  which,  though  it  occurred  every  day, 
was  one  of  the  never-ending  interests  of  the 
place.  About  five  hundred  men  in  com- 
panies, some  small,  some  large,  and  all  in 
charge  of  officers  and  N.C.O.'s,  were  assembled 
while  the  sergeant-major  of  the  base  went 
from  line  to  line  reading  out  the  names  of 
every  man,  and  ticking  them  off  as  he  read 
them  from  the  typewritten  sheets  fluttering 
in  his  hand. 
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Every  man  stood  in  heavy  kit  with  rifle, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  rounds  of  ammunition 
and  three  days'  rations,  ready  to  move  to  the 
firing  hne.  Evening  was  rapidy  deepening 
into  night,  and  already  the  lights  in  several 
huts  were  flickering.  As  the  men  were 
approached  by  the  sergeant-major  they  stood 
at  attention  and  nervous  as  schoolboys  lest 
they  should  bungle  the  answer  when  names 
were  called. 

As  the  sergeant-major  came  to  the  last 
lines  he  paused  with  a  worried  look  on  his  face. 

*'  Something  wrong  with  this  sheet,  Fm 
afraid,  stand  easy  for  a  bit." 

All  the  tension  broke  down,  and  in  its  place 
came  the  stand-at-ease  freedom  which  loosened 
tongues,  and  in  a  minute  the  lines  hummed 
with  conversation,  reminding  one  of  a  school- 
room when  the  master  is  called  away  for  a 
minute.  When  a  draft  leaves  camp  at  night, 
all  the  boys  turn  out  to  give  a  send-off. 
During  these  minutes  of  waiting,  the  crowd 
had  grown  to  rather  large  proportions,  and 
the  lines  were  crowded  with  the  friends  and 
acquaintances  of  the  men  who  were  off. 
Some   were   going   into    action   for   the   first 
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time,  and  were  offered  advice  and  warning 
from  veterans  of  three  months'  standing 
who  knew  all  about  it. 

A  man  came  up  with  another  sheet  of 
paper  for  the  sergeant,  who  looked  at  it  for 
a  minute,  said  something  to  himself  audibly, 
and  handed  it  back  to  the  messenger. 

*'  No  use  to  me,''  said  the  sergeant.  ''  It's 
five  miles  to  the  rail  head,  and  I  can't  go. 
Let  them  fall  in,  and  I  will  send  their  papers 
to  the  entraining  officer." 

At  the  end  of  the  first  line  of  the  Middlesex 
draft  was  the  young  private,  who,  earlier  in 
the  evening,  had  crossed  swords  with  Corporal 
Moxon,  the  fatahst.  Moxon  had  come  out 
with  the  crowd  to  see  the  draft  off,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  shaking  hands  with  his  young 
friend  when  the  sergeant  saw  him  and  recog- 
nised him. 

''  Here,  Moxon,"  he  said,  ''  put  on  your  belt 
and  get  a  pass  out,  then  fall  in  with  this 
crowd,  and  take  these  papers  to  the  entrain- 
ing officer  at  the  rail  head." 

*'  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  corporal,  making 
off  to  his  tent. 

A  bugle  sounded,  and  out  into  the  deep 
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night  marched  the  draft  on  its  way  to  the 
firing  hne.  In  the  dark  distance  loomed 
the  crest  of  the  hills  barely  discernible  in  the 
moonless  night,  and  along  the  quiet  roads 
stood  the  tall,  silent  poplars  as  though  offering 
a  reverent  salute  to  these  defenders  of  civiUsa- 
tion  as  they  passed  on  their  way  to  battle. 
The  regular  beat  of  the  army  on  the  march  is 
one  of  the  most  soothing  of  sounds.  The 
rh3^hmical  movement  occupies  the  mind  and 
saves  one  from  the  malady  of  thought.  An 
active  brain  gets  a  rest  on  the  march.  In  less 
than  two  hours  they  were  drawn  up  on  an 
emergency  platform,  and  the  shrill  escape  of 
pent-up  steam  in  noisy  engines  of  French 
State  railways  seemed  to  suggest  a  great 
impatience  to  get  these  men  up  to  the  front 
as  quickly  as  possible.  For  the  time  being  it 
put  conversation  out  of  the  question.  The 
noise  of  entraining  grew,  and  as  the  draft  filed 
into  the  trucks,  a  young  private  stood  speech- 
less in  the  edge  of  the  crowd  waiting  for 
orders.  Every  detail  was  called  out  except 
his  own,  all  the  others  were  getting  into  the 
train. 

Was  there  a  mistake  after  all !     There  must 
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be  an  oversight,  for  no  order  had  come. 
During  the  suspense,  his  mind  went  back  to 
the  discussion  in  camp,  to  the  calm  acceptance 
of  destiny  by  Moxon,  and  his  own  refusal  to 
give  in  to  it.  The  thought  of  the  bullet  came 
back  to  him.  Strange  if  he  was  not  to  go 
up  after  all.  Everything  pointed  to  some 
dirty  work  up  at  the  front,  and  the  bustle  of 
the  rail  head  and  the  noise  of  the  waiting 
engines  emphasised  it.  Yet  here  was  his 
draft  still  standing  in  the  rapidly-emptying 
platform.  In  front  of  them  stood  their  own 
captain  in  conversation  with  the  entraining 
officer,  when  Moxon  rushed  past,  and, 
saluting,  gave  a  paper  to  the  officer  in  com- 
mand, who  accepted  it  and  dismissed  the 
messenger,  and  glanced  over  its  contents. 

Moxon,  stepping  back,  turned  round  and 
made  for  his  young  acquaintance  at  the  end 
of  the  line,  when  the  loud  voice  of  the 
entraining  officer  rang  out : 

*'  Now  then,  Middlesex,  in  you  get.  Find 
your  place  in  the  front.  Last  in  ;  first  out. 
There's  a  truck  for  you." 

''  There  is  a  truck  for  you,''  said  Moxon. 
*'  I  thought  you  were  going  to  be  left  behind." 
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"jYes,  it  looked  like  it,  didn't  it ;  but 
there's  a  truck  for  me." 

''  Wish  I  could  take  it  for  you/'  said  Moxon, 
as  the  train  began  to  move. 

*'  So  do  I,"  admitted  his  friend. 

''  And  the  other  thing,  too,"  replied  Moxon, 
as  he  saw  the  look  in  the  face  of  the  lad. 

Numbers  of  the  men  who  had  been  for  some 
time  in  the  train  were  competing  with  the 
noise  of  the  engine  by  singing  snatches  of 
well-known  songs.  In  the  last  trucks  were 
some  Welsh  Fusiliers.  They  were  singing  a 
well-known  Welsh  tune,  ''Aberyst with,"  and, 
as  they  steamed  past  Moxon,  the  tenors  were 
on  the  top  note. 

"  Cover  my  defenceless  head. 
With  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing." 

Moxon  came  back  to  camp.  It  was  a  long, 
lonely  tramp.  I  was  awake  when  he  arrived 
and  told  me  of  the  send-off. 

''  I  reconstructed  my  philosophy  on  the 
way  home,"  he  said,  as  he  flung  his  blanket 
over  him.     **  I'll  tell  you  about  it  to-morrow." 
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Sunset  and  evening  star. 

And  one  clear  call  to  me  ! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar. 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 

Turns  again  Home." 

Tennyson. 


XII 

GOING  WEST 

The  chaplain  walked  down  the  aisle  of 
stricken  worshippers.  This  was  a  conse- 
crated place,  and  in  the  face  of  the  wor- 
shippers was  the  look  one  is  accustomed  to 
meet  in  a  crowded  church,  the  look  of  those 
who  are  moved  by  the  voice  of  the  spirit  and 
the  message  of  one  they  deem  to  be  different 
from  themselves,  for  the  essence  of  worship  is 
the  power  of  recognising  differences. 

No  steeple  adorned  this  building  ;  but  on  a 
white  flag  fluttering  in  the  breeze  was  a  cross, 
and  within,  no  chancel  or  apse  divided  off  the 
sanctuary  from  the  rest.  One  looked  in 
vain  for  priest  or  incense-swinging  acolyte  ; 
but  of  that  unmistakable  quiet  that  suggests 
the  reverence  where  worship  is  the  only  fitting 
state  of  mind,  none  could  doubt. 

If  God  speaks  when  the  babel  of  men  is 
hushed,    this   was    His    opportunity.      If  the 
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Cross  is  the  symbol  of  sacrifice,  then  the  long 
row  of  white  sheeted  beds,  where  the  wounded 
lay  in  speechless  suffering,  was  its  evidence. 

One's  sense  of  the  difference  in  things  was 
intense,  for  if  this  was  war  it  was  a  far  re- 
move from  the  noise  of  the  adjacent  camp  or 
the  nervous  scurr}^  of  the  trenches.  Nursing 
sisters  and  medical  officers  inspire  a  respect 
of  their  own  which  no  other  superiors  can 
command.  An  air  of  purity  pervaded  every- 
thing there,  whiteness  reigned,  relieved  only 
by  bowls  and  vases  of  large  quiet  flowers. 
Some  of  these  men  had  been  in  for  weeks 
and  some  would  spend  the  rest  of  their  short 
life  of  agony  in  this  place  ;  but  some  would 
walk  again  and  others  would  be  carried  for 
the  rest  of  their  days.  Hope  flared  in  the 
eyes  of  one,  in  the  eyes  of  the  next  hope 
flickered,  fitfully  striving  to  live.  Some 
waited  quietly  and  with  stoical  composure, 
others  watched  in  fear  and  trembling  for  some- 
thing to  happen — something  which  could  not 
be  far  off.  The  thought  of  it  was  vague  but 
tenacious.  It  entered  the  mind  like  a  strong, 
unwelcome  visitor  ordered  to  billet  in  a  house 
where  he  is  not  wanted,  and  who,  in  spite  of 
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every  inattention  enters  with  the  sanction 
of  irresistible  authority,  and  intends  to  stay. 
The  soldier  never  gives  that  thought  its 
proper  name  ;  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  an 
actuahty  or  a  possibility,  he  talks  about 
''  going  west." 

''  Chaplain  !  you  might  have  a  word  with 
Harding,  No.  25  on  the  right,''  said  the  matron. 
''  He  has  had  a  very  bad  night  and  I  think  he 
would  like  to  see  you.'' 

He  walked  slowly  toward  No.  25  on  the 
right,  having  a  word  with  some  of  the  men  as 
he  passed.  Bringing  a  parcel  for  one,  some 
note-paper  and  pencils  for  others,  for  another 
a  watch,  which  he  had  taken  the  day  before 
to  be  repaired. 

'*  Well,  Harding,  how  is  it  to-day  ?  "  he 
said  in  a  quiet,  cheery  voice  ;  not  too  quiet 
and  not  too  cheery.  The  hospital  chaplain 
in  active  service  has  little  chance  if  he  misses 
the  middle  tone  ;  the  solemn  man,  however 
sincere,  seldom  gets  home  with  the  men  if  he 
is  only  solemn  ;  it's  too  near  depression  ;  but 
he  is  not  kicked  out  quite  as  quickly  as  the 
man  whose  fear  of  being  thought  serious  has 
driven  him  to  be  flippant. 
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Harding,  who  appeared  to  be  dozing  when 
the  chaplain  spoke,  opened  his  eyes  and  with- 
out a  smile  responded  slowly  : 
''  All  right,  sir,  thank  you/' 
''  What  sort  of  a  night  had  you  ?  " 
''  Nos'so  good  as  usual,  thank  you,  sir." 
**  Here  are  some  letters,  Harding,  on  your 
chair,  haven't  you  read  them  yet  ?  " 

"  Too  tired  to  be  bothered  s'morning,  sir." 
''  Oh,  ril  read  them  to  you  unless  they  are 
very  very  private,  Harding.     Perhaps  there 
are  some  secrets  you  would  like  to  keep  to 
yourself." 

''  No,  sir,  I  shan't  keep  anything  to  myself 
much  longer  unless  I  get  better.  I  think 
I'll  get  better  again,  won't  I,  sir  ?  I  arst  the 
doctor  this  mornin',  and  he  ought  to  know." 
"  Well,  what  did  he  say  ?  " 
''  He  didn't  say  '  no  '  and  he  didn't  say 
'  yes.'  Some  of  the  chaps  don't  want  to  get 
better." 

*'  But  you  do,  don't  you,  Harding  ?  " 
''  Yes,  sir,  I  think  I'll  be  all  right  yet." 
The  boy  was  making  his  mental  guest  un- 
welcome, he  refused  to  admit,  nor  would  he 
look  him    in   the    face,   yet    the   indefinable 
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something  had  cast  his  shadow  over  the 
threshold.     The  chaplain  saw  it. 

**  Harding,"  he  said,  ''  don't  be  afraid  to 
ask  me  any  question  you  like.  If  you  want 
anything,  if  you're  afraid  of  anything,  take 
me  into  your  confidence,  boy,  tell  me  all 
about  it." 

''  Oh,  I  ain't  used  to  asking  for  religion — 
or  anything  Hke  that."  He  spoke  slowly  and 
with  difficulty. 

''  All  right,  Harding,  leave  it  to  me  ;  you'll 
be  all  right.  Now  you  must  be  quiet  and  not 
talk  any  more  or  the  matron  will  turn  you  out. 
I'll  read  your  letters." 

It  was  from  his  mother,  written  from  a 
small  town  on  the  North  Devon  coast,  where 
the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  hurl  the  might  of 
the  western  ocean  against  the  cliffs.  Mrs, 
Harding  had  a  small  hand  laundry  in  Shep- 
herd's Bush,  where  for  some  years  she  and 
her  only  boy  had  kept  a  home  together  and 
earned  a  little  more  than  they  spent. 

''  No  one  to  take  the  washing  hack  every 
week,"  it  went  on.  ''  /  was  just  in  despair 
every  day  since  you  went  away.  Last  week  a 
Government  man  came  and  offered  for  the  shed 
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at  the  hack,  so  I  sold  it  and  then  I  sold  the 
business  and  I  am  hack  in  the  old  country  where 
you  were  horn.  You  will  soon  get  hetter  once 
you  are  hack  in  your  native  air.'' 

As  the  letter  bore  on  to  the  end  the  boy 
seemed  not  to  be  Hstening  ;  his  hands  lay  flat 
on  the  bed  sheets,  his  eyes  half  closed  and  the 
dry  lips  parted. 

''  Fancy  mother  going  back  there/'  was  all 
he  said. 

*'  Do  you  think  you  can  stand  the  other 
letter,  or  shall  I  come  in  the  evening  ?  " 

''  Now ;  if  you  don't  mind,"  he  mur- 
mured, ''  read  'em  all,  now,  while  you  are 
here.  I'm  listening,  don't  mind  me.  I'm 
.istening." 

The  chaplain  opened  it  and  read.  It  was 
from  a  girl  and  overflowed  with  the  tenderest 
effusive  affection.  Her  boy  would  soon  be 
better,  hundreds  of  boys  in  London  who  were 
all  right  again.  It  bounded  on  over  un- 
finished sentences  ;  with  dreams  of  confused 
delight.  She  spoke  of  giving  a  month's 
notice — *'  for  mother  says  we  are  to  have  the 
little  house  and  she  is  to  he  the  lodger.  Perhaps 
the  house  is  grey,  it  will  he  a  *  Little  grey  home 
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in  the  West '  then,  wont  it ?     I  wonder  who 
will  he  there  first. 

*'  Your  loving  sweetheart, 

"  Matilda. 
"  P.S. — Keep  yotir  heart  up.     Now  iiDe  shan't 
he  long.'' 

Harding's  face  was  wet  with  the  tears  of  a 
strong  youth  whose  rapidly  passing  strength 
failed  to  suppress  them. 

He  turned  his  head  away  whispering  : 

'*  Any  more,  Chaplain  ?  Fm  listenin'.  I'm 
listenin'." 

The  chaplain  rustled  the  leaves  of  note- 
paper  and  appeared  to  read  on  as  though 
from  another  letter. 

''  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled — 3^ou 
believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  Me.  In  my 
Fa-mother's  house  are  many  mansions.  If  it 
were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you,  and  if  I  go  to  prepare 
a  place  for  you  I  will  come  again  and  receive 
you  unto  Myself  that  where  I  am  there  may 
you  be  also.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled, 
neither  let  it  be  afraid " 

The    chaplain    paused.      Harding    turned 
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round.  The  tiredness,  the  pain,  the  tears, 
the  disappointment  were  all  gone  ;  but  he 
spoke  with  difficulty  : 

''  Chaplain,  you  been  doin'  me,  you  been 
doin'  me." 

He  moved  his  limp  hand  and  grasped 
feebly  the  chaplain's  hand  in  his  own.  ''  But 
you've  done  me  proud,  sir.  Goo-bye,  sir  ; 
goo-bye  ;   goin'  West ;    Mother's  house " 


The  End 
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